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THE UTOPIAN HERESY’ 
By 
THE LATE DR S. L. FRANK 


AcCcoRDING to a well-known belief of antiquity, all human pride or 
presumption (Aybris), all defiant self-will that leads man to distort the 
natural order of things and to claim a place or a significance that does 
not belong io him, is visited by inevitable retaliation. However 
. natural man’s striving for happiness, freedom or power may be, if it 
goes beyond a certain point and, growing inordinate, disregards 
the divinely-cosmic laws that limit human possibilities, it becomes a 
fatal obsession, driving man to ruin. 

This ancient conviction is one of the great eternal truths bequeathed 
to humanity by the moral and religious thought of Greece. It finds 
confirmation in our ordinary experience, and it is not difficult to find 
deeper grounds for it in the Christian conception of life. 

It is in a sense self-evident that an evil and criminal will is insane 
and therefore self-destructive, at any rate when carried beyond a 
certain limit. A deeper and more difficult problem is presented by 
another, kindred position which is not explicitly referred to in the 
ancient belief just mentioned. The point is that even a will which 
is at bottom good, and inspired not by greed or lust but by moral 
motives of love for men, a desire to save them from suffering or 
oppression and to establish justice in the world, may, if it knows no 
bounds or is combined with defiant self-will, also prove to be insane 
and become criminal or destructive. I have in mind the tendency of 
thought and will which may be described by the general name of 
Utopianism. I mean by Utopianism not the vague dream of realizing 
a perfect life on earth, free from evil and suffering, but a more 
specific idea, according to which the perfection of life may—and 
therefore must—be, as it were, automatically secured by a definite 
social order or organization; in other words, the idea of saving the 
world by man’s imposing his own will upon it. In that sense, 
Utopianism is a typical instance of heresy in the exact, legitimate sense 
of that term—namely, of a distortion of religious truth that leads 
man into a wrong and therefore destructive course. The aim which 
it pursues is impossible, both because no ideal is realizable in its 
absolute fullness and purity, and because, as I will try to show later, 
it contains an inner contradiction. So long as that aim remains a 
mere dream, as in the utopias of Plato, Campanella and Thomas 
Mote, its self-contradictory character—and therefore the fatal mistake 


1 This article first appeared in Russian in the American Novy Journal, No, 14 (1946). 
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of striving to realize it—is not apparent. It only becomes evi- 
dent in practice, when the ideal gains possession of the will, i.e. 
when an attempt is made to realize it by external means, through 
compulsory regulation of human conduct. It is precisely then that 
the moral folly, i.e. the viciousness of the organizing will originally 
inspired by good motives, manifests itself. 

The Utopian heresy as a practical political movement arose for the 
first time on a large scale with the Reformation, as a typically Christian 
heresy. It was characteristic of the Czech Taborites and of the 
Peasants’ War in Germany, of Thomas Miintzer’s movement of Ana- 
baptism—which all aimed at realizing Christian perfection through a 
compulsory social organization. In a secularized form the heresy 
found its home first among the Jacobins and then in revolutionary 
socialism, which in our own day, in the form of Russian Bolshevism, 
has taken possession of the lives of many millions of people and thus 
been subjected to an incontrovertibly convincing test of experience. 

Before attempting to analyse the Utopian heresy theoretically 
and indicate the general source of its errors, let us note one simple 
and indisputable historical fact. In practice, Utopianism never 
achieved its aim of establishing a social order that secures a morally 
perfect life; indeed, even in striving for such an order it led to results 
that were the very opposite of it. Instead of the sought-for justice 
and righteousness it brought about injustice, violence and crime; 
instead of saving men from suffering, it multiplied their sufferings 
beyond measure; instead of an earthly paradise it created a hell on 
earth. It may be said that no criminals and malefactors have done so 
much evil in the world or shed so much blood as the would-be 
saviours of mankind. Perhaps the only exception is the evil caused 
in our own day by the diabolical spirit of National-Socialism and 
Fascism; but it should be remembered that these doctrines could 
tempt the masses and acquire world-wide influence only because in 
them the essentially evil will also wore a semblance of a messianic 
movement to save the world either from Communism or from the 
moral degeneration of the “ Jews and plutocrats.” 

That is not all. The most extraordinary and paradoxical thing 
about Utopianism is that not only has it resulted in evil instead of the 
intended good, and ruined life instead of saving it, but, in following 
its path, the would-be saviours themselves, in some unexpected and 
incomprehensible way, changed from self-sacrificing servitors of the 
good into unscrupulous villains and bloodthirsty tyrants. Utopian 
movements are always started by highminded men, burning with 
love for mankind and ready to give their life for the good of others; 
such men not only appear saintly, but have an element of real holiness, 
though in a distorted form. But as they approach the practical 
realization of their cherished aim, they gradually either become 
possessed by the diabolical power of evil, or are replaced by villains 
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and ambitious self-seekers as their natural successors. Such is the 
fatal and paradoxical course of all revolutions inspired by the Utopian 
desire to establish an absolutely perfect order of life. 

The history of Russian thought affords one very curious instance 
of the way in which this dialectic develops in the realm of pure 
thought, apart from any attempts to put it into practice; the instance 
in question is particularly instructive. I am referring to the develop- 
ment of Belinsky’s ideas from the moment when, after breaking with 
Hegelianism, he gave himself up to passionate sorrow for the world’s 
wrongs and a longing to make social life morally healthy. In a 
well-known letter to a friend he declares that the fate of the subject, 
of the individual, of the person, is more important than the fate of 
the universe, i.e. of Hegel’s Allgemeinheit; he maintains that no cosmic 
harmony will satisfy him if he is not able to share it with every one 
of his fellow-men; even if he does reach “the top rung of the 
ladder of ascent ” he will demand an account “ of all the victims of 
history and of social circumstances,” or else will throw himself head- 
long to the ground. The whole tone of his moral will, expressed 
with such passion in those words, is bent upon the good of the 
individual, the actual needs of living men and women; as com- 
pared with the absolute value of every concrete human being, all 
considerations of the general development of humanity and the future 
realization of the universal values of life lose their importance. 
Belinsky anticipates here the famous phrase put by Dostoevsky into 
the mouth of Ivan Karamazov: “ The higher harmony is not worth 
the tears of one tortured child.” Concern for the good of every 
human being made Belinsky a passionate adherent of socialism. He 
was so completely taken up with the socialist programme of planning 
the life of society that he forthwith arrived at a terrifying formula 
which entirely contradicted the starting point of his moral striving: 
“If in order to establish socialism a thousand heads are needed, I 
demand a thousand heads!” Hertzen tells how Belinsky, his eyes 
glowing with fanaticism, preached the necessity of the guillotine. 
Thus passionate love for concrete human beings in their actual life 
gives rise to pitiless cruelty to those very beings, in so far as they are 
regarded as an obstacle to the realization of a social order which is to 
secure their welfare. This sequence of ideas, in a sense both psycho- 
logically natural and logically consistent, leads to a blatant moral 
self-contradiction; Belinsky’s case, like a laboratory specimen, 
shows in an ideally pure form the evolution which in our own time 
has converted the self-sacrificing Russian “lovers of the people ” 
into Cheka butchers. 

It is easy enough to dismiss the uncanny paradox by the obvious 
remark that fanatical passion is capable of morally blinding and 
darkening with cruelty the purest and noblest hearts. That is per- 
fectly true, but it is only a vague verbal formula which explains 
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nothing. Ethical thought demands a clear analysis of the objective 
dialectic of ideas which leads to such a startling contradiction. The 
error of Utopianism lies, to begin with, in the fact that it seeks to 
“ save the world,” i.e. to exterminate evil and injustice and establish 
the undivided power of the good, by introducing a particular social 
order. Now order is the totality of interhuman telations safe- 
guarded by law, i.e. by compulsory general norms. But the Utopian 
idea is contrary to the very nature of law. In struggling with evil 
and trying to make life more perfect, a clear distinction must be 
drawn between two totally different tasks: the task of externally 
controlling evil and protecting life from its destructive activity, and 
the task of really exterminating or overcoming evil, or, which is the 
same thing, of furthering the organic growth of the powers of good- 
ness. Since both good and evil are in their essence spiritual forces, 
the good can be implanted and evil exterminated only through 
spiritual action affecting human will or mentality from within, i.e. 
by means of spiritual education. Such education is only thinkable in 
an atmosphere of freedom and is in the last resort free self-education— 
a free acceptance and retention in the mind of gracious forces, under 
the action of which evil dissipates as it were of itself and disappears 
as darkness does in the ravs of light. But no compulsion, no law, 
which is always a command or a prohibition, no penalty, however 
severe, can destroy a single atom of evil or create an atom of good. 
In that sense Tolstoy’s criticism of the State and, generally, of the 
methods of combating evil by force is perfectly true, though Tolstoy’s 
conclusion, that therefore the use of compulsion in the struggle with 
evil is unnecessary or pernicious, by no means follows from it. To 
restrain a bully or a criminal and prevent him from evil-doing is a 
very different thing from making him good and healing him of wicked- 
ness; but nevertheless such restraint fulfils a rational and righteous 
function of saving people from the harm caused by evildoers. 

But, in the face of the Utopian claim, the other aspect of the matter 
must not be overlooked. The usefulness of compulsion has exactly 
the same limits as the usefulness of any form of social order. We 
ought never to forget the simple fact that the most just and loftily 
conceived social and political reforms are in practice carried out by 
agents of the executive power, i.e., in the last resort, by the police. 
And the task of the police, according to the apt expression of one of 
Gleb Uspensky’s characters, is “to grab and hold fast”—a work 
which is, as already pointed out, necessary and, within certain limits, 
required by the moral consciousness, but obviously useless for 
“saving the world,” i.e. for establishing in it moral perfection or 
complete happiness. Hence it follows that Utopianism which hopes 
to realize the fullness of the good through social organization has an 
inherent tendency towards despotism with all the evils that it entails. 
That is the main argument, both moral and sociological, against 
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totalitarian socialism. Socialism is unquestionably true and just, 
so long as it stands simply for the general idea that it is both right 
and necessary for the State to take compulsory measures against the 
exploitation of the poor by the rich, of the weak by the strong, or 
against the evils of economic anarchy resulting from chaotic con- 
flicts of self-seeking greed. But in so far as it aims at subordinating 
to the State all economic life and inter-social relations, making them 
fit in with a definite plan enforced by the State, it degenerates into 
the despotic idea of bringing about a moral reformation of society by 
the methods of “ grabbing and holding fast.” The champions of 
this type of socialism lose sight of the fact that life is not an artificial, 
rational construction but organic creativeness, and that all creative- 
ness, including the moral, can only take place in freedom; hence 
every suppression of freedom paralyses life and, with it, the powers of 
goodness apart from which there can be no way of bringing life to 
greater paibettion, 

The Utopian heresy may thus be more closely defined as the distor- 
tion of the Christian idea of salvation by the design to bring about 
salvation by the compulsory power of law. In so far as the idea of 
law is the leading idea of the Old Testament, the Utopian heresy 
distorts Christianity by assimilating it to the Judaic religion. True, 
in the Old Testament itself law is by no means conceived as a means 
of saving the world. It is only a means of “ saving ” man in the 
sense of justifying him before God, and by the “ law ” is meant, of 
course, not the law of the State but the absolute moral command, or 
what we should now call the moral law, leaving aside the ritualistic 
element. St Paul’s criticism of that conception of law is well known; 
he clearly explained for the first time the Christian idea of salvation: 
the law, being a corrective of sin, is its correlate and consequence and 
that is precisely why, restraining sin outwardly, it cannot overcome 
it essentially and lead to salvation. The bearing which this truth, 
revealed to St Paul’s religious genius, has upon our subject will 
become clear if we take into consideration the natural tendency of 
law, in the Old Testament sense, to become a compulsory State law. 
As an expression of God’s will, law is unconditionally binding; 
righteousness must be realized under any circumstances and any 
violation of it must be curbed. This immanent compulsory power of 
law finds direct expression, in the first instance, in the pressure which 
public opinion brings to bear upon the individual; hence the moral 
will of the community considers itself justified and, indeed, obliged 
to maintain righteousness by compulsory State measures as well. 
The religion of law naturally and inevitably takes the form of a 
compulsory theocracy. In the history of Christianity this sequence 
of ideas becomes manifest whenever the Old Testament tendencies in 
it come uppermost, as for instance in Calvinism (Calvin’s compulsory 
theocracy of Geneva, the Puritan revolution in England, etc.). The 
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law, it is true, is conceived as a means not of saving the world but of 
restraining sin and thus preserving the world in general from the 
destructive forces of evil, i.e. as a condition of the balance and stability 
of life, distorted by the Fall. But in so far as Utopianism is inspired 
by the idea of saving the world by establishing in it a religious order 
or law, the Old Testament idea of theocracy assumes the form of 
trying to save the world through compulsion by the State. Such 
distorted versions of the Old Testament idea are clearly seen in 
Utopianism at the period of the Reformation. The enemies of God’s 
law were regarded as godless “ Amalekites and Philistines ” who 
should be pitilessly exterminated (the usual slogan of religious 
fanaticism of the time). It is characteristic that in following this 
path, the Taborites ended by directly renouncing Christianity and 
returning to the Old Testament faith. The most striking and instruc- 
tive instance of this mental attitude is the attempt of the Minster 
Anabaptists to enforce by law the Christian ideal of property in 
common: it was decreed that houses were to remain unlocked day 
and night, and everyone was to help himself to anything he wanted; 
offenders against this law were mercilessly put to death. That is a 
rudimentary example of compulsory socialism, inspired by the Chris- 
tian ideal of moral perfection and inevitably supported by terrorism— 
historically, probably the first experiment in Bolshevism. 

But the interpretation of the Utopian heresy as a distortion of the 
Christian idea of theocracy does not go far enough. It is necessary 
to bring to light the assumptions which render such a distortion 
possible. Neither the Old nor the New Testament as such contains 
anything which could be the source of it. “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world” (John, xvi. 33). That essential victory over sin, and, invisi- 
bly and only in principle, over the sinful zon of the world’s existence, 
culminates in the transfiguration of the world into the “ Kingdom 
of God”; but that transfiguration coincides with the “ end ” of the 
world as we know it. Thus salvation, both in its first and in its 
second form, means transcendence of “ this ” order of existence and 
refers to “the kingdom which is not of this world”; hence the idea 
of it is utterly incompatible with the idea that perfection and fullness 
of bliss can be attained within the limits and, as it were, in the cate- 
gorical conditions of “ this ” habitual world of ours. 

The only religious motive in the Scriptures and in the Church 
tradition in general which could be said to support the Utopian 
attitude is the apocalyptic expectation of a “ new heaven and a new 
earth,” “the new creature ”—an idea which goes back to the Old 
Testament prophets (cf. Is. Ixv). It is usual to liken Utopianism to 
that apocalyptic faith. But the essential and indeed decisive difference 
between them must on no account be overlooked. The perfect, 
transfigured world—“ the new heaven and the new earth ”—is 
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conceived in the Scriptures precisely as a “ new creation,” i.e. as it 
were a second and final act of creating the world. Like the first 
creation, it is a miraculous act of the divine will surpassing human 
understanding and completely transcending the limits of all that 
man’s deliberate organizing will can achieve. And, at any rate in 
the New Testament, that new creation is clearly divided from the 
old—from the present world 2on—by the Last Judgement in which 
the final triumph of God’s omnipotent justice, destroying all earthly 
wrongs, puts an end to the whole of “ this world” as well. Of course, 
Christianity presupposes that the human moral will also has a part 
in the work of overcoming evil and transfiguring the world. We are 
commanded “ to seek the Kingdom of God,” i.e. to strive actively 
to establish it. But that striving is conceived not as the expression 
of a sovereign organizing human will but as a divinely-human activity, 
i.e. as man’s participation in the work of the inner transfiguration 
of the world by the divine powers of grace. The great task of 
transfiguring the world and bringing it to spiritual ripeness and per- 
fection through the absorption of the divine principle differs so/o 
coelo from the Utopian design to realize “a new creation ” by means 
of man’s independent organizing will and establish perfect justice 
on earth within the categories of “ this,” essentially sinful, world. 

The true source of Utopianism is in the last resort a perfectly new 
religious idea (as compared with the Old and the New Testament 
thought), a certain analogy to which may perhaps be found in the 
Gnosticism of the second century. It is the idea that evil and suffering 
are due not to the mysterious and ineradicable power of sin enticing 
the world and distorting God’s perfect creation, but to the wrong 
structure of the world itself. Another idea, added to the first, is 
that human will inspired by the striving for absolute righteousness is 
capable of radically rearranging life and creating a new, just and 
rational world instead of the bad and unjust old one. Utopianism 
implies first of all a denial of the dogma of the Fall. It places the 
responsibility for earthly wrongs not upon the power of sin in the 
world, not upon the sinful human will, but upon certain other 
forces, guilty of arranging the world badly and unrighteously—or, if 
consistently thought out, upon the Creator. It is the rebellion of 
man’s moral will against the Creator of the world and against the 
world itself as his creation. The ancient Gnostics taught that the 
world was created by an evil God, and that the God of love and 
righteousness revealed by Christ was quite a different God. That led 
to an ascetic flight from the world, a striving to escape from the 
power of the evil God, the creator, through spiritual communion 
with a different, “‘ distant God” of love and righteousness. The 
German theologian Harnack in his book on Martcion justly compares 
Tolstoy’s doctrine to that ancient religious teaching. It was no 
accident that in Tolstoy the ascetic went hand in hand with the 
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revolutionary; his flight from the world, his rejection of beauty, of 
eroticism, of culture, i.e. of all the spiritual forces bound up with 
life in the world and with the recognition of the religious value of 
the cosmos, was combined with the dream of creating a perfect life 
through submitting to a new order—to what might be called the 
Tolstoyan rule of life. True, that righteous order of life is supposed 
to be voluntary and all physical compulsion is rejected—and that 
constitutes an essential difference between Tolstoyism and Utopian- 
ism. But, as already pointed out, the belief that an organization 
determined by law can be an adequate and all-embracing expression 
of the absolute divine righteousness really involves a moral demand 
for its compulsory realization and inevitably leads to the ideal of a 
compulsory theocracy. And in so far as the kingdom of righteous- 
ness is supposed to be brought about by the deliberate creative will 
of man, the theocracy assumes the character of a compulsory anthropo- 
cracy opposed to God. Man takes upon himself the task of organiz- 
ing the world upon a new, righteous basis; the new, just and rational 
world—the result of his creative moral will—is sharply contrasted 
with the original, wicked and irrational world, created by some evil, 
blind, chaotic force. It is precisely in this design to build a per- 
fectly new world by enforcing righteousness in it that the essence of 
Utopianism consists. It is not accidental but perfectly natural and 
logically inevitable that Utopianism, beginning as a Christian heresy, 
inspired by the idea of saving the world by subjecting it to a 
righteous law, ends by being man’s rebellion against God. The 
only Christian element it contains is the bare idea of the salvation of 
the world. 

The nature of Utopianism predetermines its destiny—the fatal 
degeneration of the good in it into evil, which was indicated at the 
beginning of this essay. In order to create a new world it is necessary, 
first of all, to destroy the old. The whole point is that the world 
must be created anew. Man intends, like God, to create the world 
out of nothing, but as he is not in the position of God who created the 
world for the first time, he finds that the already existing world 
presents an obstacle to his plan. Hence the task of destruction con- 
stitutes an integral part of his creative work. According to Bakunin’s 
famous phrase in the article he wrote in his youth in German as a 
kind of philosophical manifesto of revolutionary Utopianism, 
“ die Lust der Zerstérung ist auch eine schaffende Lust.” True, the destruc- 
tion of the old world must be only a short, preliminary stage to be 
followed by the purely constructive work of building the new. But 
the old, primary world—sinful, imperfect and irrational—persists 
in being and struggles against destruction. From the Utopian point 
of view its obduracy always appears incomprehensible, unnatural, 
unexpected, for it contradicts the Utopian idea of the comparative 
ease with which the new world could be built. It ‘is therefore 
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regarded as a kind of accidental hindrance and ascribed to some pet- 
vetsely-vicious will; it seems natural that normal men should agree 
to the plan of building a new world which will secure them “ salva- 
tion ”’—a blissful and rational existence. The perverse vicious will 
of the few must be crushed and annihilated; hence the demand for 
“a thousand heads.” 

But this old world, in spite of all its imperfection, senility and 
wickedness, has, after all, a superhuman origin—and therefore pre- 
sents a puzzling stability which defeats the purely human will. 
Accordingly, no cutting off of “a thousand heads ” can be of any 
use; instead of the fallen ones, “ the hydra of counter-revolution ” 
grows a thousand, or rather tens and hundreds of thousands of, new 
heads. The work of destruction gets hopelessly delayed, and in 
following that method Utopianism is fatally drawn into the path 
of pitiless and ever-increasing terrorism. That is precisely the reason 
why the would-be benefactors of humanity become its oppressors, 
tormentors and destroyers. Those to be saved have to pay for the 
blindness of their saviours and for their false idea of saving the world 
by rearranging it anew—tegardless of the truth that the world’s 
sinful imperfection is ineradicable by any external human measures. 
As Kant aptly put it, “ nothing perfectly straight can be fashioned 
from the crooked tree of which man was made.” 

It will be said that no Utopians aim at altering the laws of nature 
and creating the world upon a new basis; all they intend is to create 
a new equitable social order; history shows that changes in social 
structure have nothing to do with the unchangeability of the cosmic 
otder. But this objection is not really convincing, for it overlooks 
the most essential aspect of the problem. It is worth mentioning 
that Utopianism is often openly admitted to be a dream of cosmic 
transfiguration, as for instance in the Utopian fantasies of Fourier or 
in the famous formula of Marx about the “leap from the realm of 
necessity into the realm of freedom’’—showing that the realization 
of socialism is conceived precisely as a completely new zon of cosmic 
being. 

Since man is not a pure spirit, but has a carnal body with permanent 
needs and wants, he forms part of “ nature” and is subject to its 
laws. ‘Therefore, a plan to change these general conditions and 
replace them by entirely new ones is at bottom an attempt to reform 
the cosmic foundations of human existence, whether people are 
aware of it or not (as a rule, they are not, for clear awareness would 
be tantamount to a condemnation of Utopianism). Take an instance, 
simple to the point of crudeness. The principle of universal equality 
as a moral demand is, of course, perfectly just and obligatory, as the 
expression of respect for the sanctity of every human being and the 
recognition of man’s divine sonship and divine likeness. But the at- 
tempt actually to establish absolute equality in the positions, the 
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chances and conditions of life of all men is virtually an attempt to can- 
cel the universal and unalterable natural fact of man’s real inequality 
in abilities, energy, industry, and of the equally indubitable fact that 
irrational chance plays a part in human life. It is both right and pos- 
sible to give women “ equal rights ” with men, but it is quite impos- 
sible to cancel the profound, naturally predetermined bitieouniee in 
the intellectual and emotional make-up and in the vocation of the 
two sexes. Considerations of a similar kind put a fatal limit to all 
other attempts to equalize human beings. All such attempts aim at 
a “cosmic revolution” and seek to do away with the universal 
natural fact that reality is qualitatively and quantitatively differen- 
tiated, i.e. has a multiplicity of aspects and a hierarchical structure. 

Hence it follows that there are certain “‘ laws ” or definite norms 
of human life which are in accordance with man’s subordination to 
the unalterable cosmic conditions of his existence within the confines 
of this world. That is the meaning of the “ natural law ” worked out 
by the thought of antiquity and adopted by the Christian Church in 
full agreement with its religious consciousness. “‘ Natural law ” is 
not a law that ensures a perfect and blissful life, nor is it a social order 
that wholly satisfies the needs of the human spirit. On the contrary, 
it is naturally imperfect, for it expresses the general imperfection of 
human life subject to the forces of nature. Speaking more exactly, 
natural law is the most adequate expression of man’s moral and 
spiritual being in so far as it is subject to these forces. Thus, the mono- 
gamous family is the form by which man’s moral spirit imposes 
order on the elemental force of sex. ‘Thus, the State is the form 
which satisfies the moral need for a free and peaceful unity in the 
face of the natural fact that there are hostile, evil and anarchical 
forces within and outside the community. (It is precisely in that sense 
that the power of the State is a divine ordinance according to St 
Paul’s teaching.) Thus, private property—however much its forms 
may differ, and however necessary the limitations of it may be in the 
interests of human solidarity—is in principle the natural condition 
of man’s free and independent activity in the face of the elemental 
fact of economic needs, i.e. of the dependence of human existence 
upon material goods. 

Therefore every attempt to destroy thuse general forms of human 
life reflecting its dependence upon natural forces of earthly existence 
and to replace them by utterly different forms, invented by man’s 
moral thought, is an expression of man’s unrighteous and unnatural 
pride, of his titanic striving to create an entirely new world by his 
own efforts. This design is unrealizable for it is invariably defeated 
by the invincible stubbornness of the world—a proof of its super- 
human origin. Moreover, on the way to its practical realization it 
becomes a hopeless and never ending task of destroying the world 
and degenerates, in fact, into the process of warping and distorting 
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the natural (and therefore, at man’s present stage, morally necessary) 
conditions of human existence. Utopianism is conceived as a method 
of establishing the absolute divine righteousness on earth, but in 
practice it becomes the work of killing—both in the metaphorical 
and the literal sense—of living, concrete, real people, of destroying 
life itself and consequently every chance of its moral improvement. 
According to a true and profound Christian conception, man is 
subject to “ the world,” i.e. to the natural conditions of this existence 
in the measure of its own sinfulness, that is, of his own moral imper- 
fection. Liberation from that dependence can only be achieved 
through an inner process of moral and spiritual growth in perfection 
and certainly not through any sudden, automatically acting changes 
in the external ordering of human life. The perfecting of human life 
is achieved through free education and self-education of the human 
spirit and its inner enlightenment by the powers of grace. Social 
reforms ate necessary and reasonable only in so far as they create 
better conditions for this work of the inner and spiritual re-education 
of man; but in order to fulfil that function they must take into 
account man’s actual condition and not be designed to change it by 


force. 
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Timid theologians, who tremble for the Ark of God at every advance of 
scientific knowledge, do but repeat the sacrilege of Uzzah in the sacred 
legend, smitten by the anger of Heaven for his officious interference. 
A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


Is Protestant orthodoxy, founded on the Gospel, less troubled by the modern 
movement than the Catholic Church? Assé Lotsy. 


The Christ that Harnack sees, looking back through nineteen centuries of 
Catholic darkness, is only the reflection of a Liberal Protestant face, seen at 
the bottom of a deep well. GrorGE TYRRELL. 


T. H. Huxley and Pope Pius X had each the credit of putting into 
a currency that could never afterwards be stopped a new technical 
term for debate about Religion. To Pius X we are indebted, if not 
for the coinage, at least for the widespread use of ‘“‘ Modernism,” 
while Huxley is remembered as the inventor of “‘ Agnosticism.” 

In the encyclical Pascendi Gregis (1907) priests were forbidden to 
make certain concessions to the claims of secular learning, such rebels 
against authority being branded as “ Modernist.” The name was 
soon extended in popular usage to include insurgent clergy of other 
branches of Christendom. It came to mean one who adjusted 
(whether properly or improperly) the inheritance of Christian doctrine 
to knowledge otherwise obtained. In short, an “‘ appeaser ” in the 
familiar conflict between Religion and Science! ‘‘ Humanist,” on the 
other hand, has come to mean, not, as in the days of the Renaissance, 
one interested in and devoted to interpreting the remains of classical 
literature, nor yet—as at a later date—one who promotes literary and 
historical and social studies as contrasted with those absorbed in 
mechanical science, but one who urges that religion in the sense of 
conscious relationship to Unseen Powers should be dropped and 
purely human inter-relations be developed instead. A Humanist 
avowal in this latest usage was that of Oscar Wilde } ; “ My gods all 
dwell in temples built with hands, and in the circle of actual experi- 
ence is my Creed made perfect and complete.” 


1 In De Profundis. 
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The question of this article is how one who is now genuinely a 
Modernist, not a covert Humanist, can and should keep clear his 
specific character. Not wholly through ignorance or prejudice in 
their critics, but in part through their own fault are Modernists so 
widely supposed (like Socialists popularly identified with Com- 
munists) to have a purpose very different from the one they avow. 
A rapid historical survey may help to clarify the argument. 


I 


Modernism took longer to develop—or at least longer to become 
a cause of “ crisis ”—in the Roman than in the Reformed branch of 
Christendom, because there is so much more elasticity, more adapting 
power where control is vested in the officials of an institution than 
where it belongs to an unalterable printed Book. As Newman 
pointed out, in his Essay on Development, whete a Creed is fixed by the 
decrees of Councils or by pronouncements from the Holy See, there 
is possible—even obligatory—the same progressive reinterpreting 
as is seen, for example, in the growth of English law. The principles 
remain, but they are expanded and applied with increasing insight 
when the last word lies with a living director. But the Reformed 
Churches, repudiating such a director, and insisting on “ private 
judgement,” sought in an Infallible Book (which everyone must 
interpret for himself) a guarantee against spiritual anarchy. Nine- 
teenth century criticism, especially as the natural sciences developed, 
as historical investigation became more penetrating, and as the critical 
study of ancient manuscripts became more thorough, disturbed 
profoundly that reliance upon the Book which sixteenth century 
Reformers had substituted for submission to the Church. For the 
Book was found to declare, or to imply, astronomical, geological, 
biological doctrines which could not be reconciled with the growth 
of the relevant sciences. From such difficulties the Roman Church 
was relatively free, because it had never ascribed to the Bible such 
unique authority. As to what might happen, under “ higher critical ” 
operation, to the Book of Daniel, the Pentateuch, the second part of 
the Book of Isaiah, the Roman Catholic was thus immune from the 
Protestant’s uneasiness. 

But by the end of the nineteenth century it became clear that be- 
neath this pax Romana (as beneath another sort of superficial calm 
once called by the same name) profound and dangerous discontent 
was spteading. The authority by which the calm had so long been 
kept was being undermined. A Roman Catholic Modernism was 
asserting itself (as shown, for example, in the writings of Abbé Houtin, 
in the lectures of Abbé Duchesne and Abbé Loisy to theological 
students in Paris, at length in the manifesto called A Soul-Crisis in 
Catholicism, and in the amazing document To Pius X: What We 
Want: An Open Letter from a Group of Priests. No less insistently 
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than the Protestant Modernists challenging the Creeds of Augsburg 
and Geneva did Modernists then within the Roman Communion 
dispute the authority of papal encyclicals and decrees. In 1907 
Pope Pius X acted with vigour. He branded all this Movement as 
denial that there had been any revelation from God to Man, and 
called upon the insurgents to submit on pain of deprivation. 

Nearly half a century has passed since that disturbance, already 
familiar in the Reformed Churches, thus came to a definite issue in 
the Church of Rome. How far has the development during that 
period shown the papal judgement to have been right or wrong? 
Has Modernism proved to be, as Pius X described it, just a prelimin- 
ary to Humanism ? 


II 


No one who has known intimately, either through personal 
contact or through their books, some leaders of the Movement will 
endorse the Pope’s estimate of their state of mind. But there have 
been developments in the Modernist “ rank and file” which lend 
colour to the indictment in Pascendi Gregis. For this, I think, the 
leaders must carry a share of blame, because their positive convic- 
tions have been so obscured by their emphasis on negation. 

Some yeats ago.a friend said to me “ I have ceased to go te church, 
because I get it all at the Rotary Club.” For him the Christian 
religion had come to mean no more than a systematic fostering of 
the kindly fraternal impulses of human nature. Does not the drift 
of preaching often suggest a like estimate in the mind of the preacher ? 
The sermon is at times such as might have been heard with complete 
approval by a radical thinker of the most advanced sort—by Bertrand 
Russell, for example, or the Right Hon. John Strachey, to whose 
political no less than his religious heresies the appeasing spirit of our 
time in England has been so indulgent. Such men regarded the whole 
fabric of Christian doctrine as a delusion. But if one of this temper 
wete present at certain services conducted by a Modernist divine, he 
might quite intelligibly explain away to himself the formal setting 
of the radical sermon (all about “social gospel ”’)—its accompani- 


1 Cf., Bertrand Russell’s article, “ A Free Man’s Worship ” (Mysticism and Logic, p. 47): ‘‘ That 
man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end they were comers ; that his 
origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms; . . . these things, if not yet quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand.” Yet Bertrand Russell might well be 
an enthusiastic listener to many a sermon of the “ social gospel ” sort. 

Cf., too, Mr. Strachey (The Coming Struggle for Power, p. 164): “‘ Beyond doubt, and beyond 
recall, the possibility of religious belief is leaving western man. But what does this mean? It 
means that man is at length alone with the Universe. . . . Upon himself alone depends the 
issue of the struggle between life and death.” Presumably Swinburne’s “Glory to Man in the 
Highest, for Man is the Master of Things ” expresses Mr. Strachey’s conviction. In this he had 
a sharply critical opponent in his Cabinet cellceade, Sir Stafford Cripps, whose lay sermon in 
St Paul’s he might with profit have heard. And in regard to man as master of things, it may well 
seem to the present generation, of a world described y H. G. Wells as “ staggering from misery 
to misery,” that res ipsa Joquitur. 
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ment of hymn and prayer and Scripture—as remains of liturgical 
usage, like the Flag or the National Anthem still retained at many a 
republican revolutionary assembly. Or such a listener might think of 
the Emperor Augustus preserving so strictly the forms while he 
abandoned the spirit of the old Roman Republic. 

To any Modernist whose thought and purpose and method this 
would correctly describe, I do not here address myself. This article 
is meant as an appeal to those other Modernists—the great majority, 
I feel sure, of the group—whom it would be grossly misrepresent. 
Will they not realize the need to proclaim, with the clarity always at 
their command for negative criticism, the positive message of divine 
revelation in which they believe? Supplementing their constant 
argument that the Christian virtues coincide with what “ enlightened 
self-interest ” would prescribe, will they dwell at least occasionally 
(after the manner of St Paul) on what eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
but the Spirit of God has revealed? Besides the familiar exhibition 
of congruity between the Christian Evangel and the best pagan 
thought, may we hear about the originality of that Evangel, about 
the convincing supplement and corrective it supplies in this Age of 
ours which acceptance of Secularist, advice has rendered bankrupt of 
the moral values? Never, surely, ar any crisis of mankind’s past was 
there more need for spiritual healing. H. R. Mackintosh. once 
deplored the spectacle of relief to Christian minds in the news that 
Sir Oliver Lodge had conceded prayer to be not quite irrational! 
Our modernists have often told us that their challenge of traditional 
belief has referred only to its form or its mistaken foundation, by 
no means to its essence, which they declare to have been vindicated 
by their analysis more securely than ever. Will they not, then, 
present their positive reconstruction, to which their destructive work 
was preliminary, re-establishing (in what they commend as surer 
form) the convictions they have disturbed? Whatever be the new 
account of God and Man and Destiny that they have in mind, will 
they devote their effort to applying it with the resolute earnestness 
shown by earlier preachers in applying the old? 

This is what, very commonly, they have not done. Such spiritual 
nonchalance—what Gibbon called “sober discretion” and H. G. 
Wells called “ Muffled Christianity ’—is not indeed inherent in 
Modernism, but it is shown by too many Modernists. For this 
reason (by no means because of particular heresies on dogma, about 
which the average layman is but slightly informed or interested) they 
ate widely thought to have no real belief in the message they pro- 
claim. The Evangelical, the Anglo-Catholic, the Roman Catholic 
show an earnestness of purpose commensurate with their Creed, 
while the Modernist strikes the observer too often as merely critical, 
not constructive. He is not insincere nearly as often as he is just 
timid—afraid of what he calls the Zeitgeist. 
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That the Modernist Movement would have such Humanist out- 
come was forecast nearly half a century before the papal encyclical 
Pascendi Gregis appeated, by such Anglican leaders as Keble, Pusey, 
Liddon, when they refused to preach in Westminster Abbey because 
the tolerant Dean of those days (A. P. Stanley) had included in his 
list of preachers such men as Jowett and Maurice. For these “ High ” 
Churchmen, all other considerations must yield to the duty of 
emphasizing the contrast between Faith and Unbelief, which they 
conceived to be minimized by Stanley’s inclusive programme. 
R. W. Church noted how the storm over Darwinism had at that time 
abated, because the issue of Essays and Reviews had caused more alarm 
than that of The Origin of Species two years before. The seven essay- 
ists and reviewers were upbraided as Septem contra Christum, and 
Frederic Harrison’s comment was that this had been no mete satiric 
taunt, but was the terse expression of a fact.1 So tense was the 
excitement that Bishop Colenso of Natal, whose heresy was indeed 
a mild one (about the statistics in the Book of Numbers), judged it 
best on his visit to London to decline Stanley’s proposal that he too 
should preach in the' Abbey.? 

As we read of the alarms, the high ‘temper, the bzoken friendships 
among Church leaders of those days, we are often too quick to con- 
gratulate ourselves on living in a generation at once so much more 
enlightened and so much more charitable. Dogmas which seemed 
to many of that time vital to maintain seem now too absurd even to 
discuss. But although only an historical interest belongs to an effort 
to stop, in the name of Religion, the progress of literary criticism 
and the natural sciences, there remains the question how such men 
as fought on the side of that hopeless resistance felt so sure that they 
were fulfilling an urgent duty. It is no sufficient answer that they 
were narrow, pr r preg in the bondage of ignorant tradition. They 
included some of the keenest thinkers and finest writers in the Eng- 
land of their time. Fundamentally, too, despite the forms now 
obsolete in which they expressed it, they were presenting a real issue 
which others obstinately ignored, a problem which others dismissed, 
not because they had seen beyond it, but because they had not seen 
it; not because they had explained it, but because they had explained 
it away. On that issue and that problem, under the name “ crisis,” 
Karl Barth has been lately stirring Christendom, and even those least 
disposed to accept his solution may welcome “ Barthianism,” as 
John Stuart Mill in a like mood welcomed “ Puseyism,” 8 because it 
was at least a facing of difficulties which other Schools were content 
to evade. 

1 Cf. F. Harrison, The Creed of a Layman, p. 3 


2 Cf. Prothero and Bradley, Life and Letters of Dean Stanle ey, II, 295 ff. 
* Cf. Mill’s Autobiography. 
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The question is simply this—Have we in Christianity a unique 
revelation from God to Man, or just a product of human thought and 
effort like countless others before and since? Was there then, as the 
Christian Creeds maintain and the Christian forms of worship imply, 
a divine intervention in human affairs? Or was what has been so 
conceived and presented (through the centuries of Faith) in countless 
varieties of ritual and symbol no more than a more or less successful 
attempt by human beings, speculating on their lot, to adjust relations 
with one another? Was the Founder just “a dynamic personality,” 
or “ God manifest in the flesh”? If we desire not to face this ques- 
tion but to avoid it, there are numerous linguistic resources that we 
can use, such as emphasizing the need to regard all religions alike as 
somehow of divine origin, and hence making the adjective elastic 
enough to cover them all. But such practice of postponement and 
disguise, while it may be good enough for practical accommodations 
of Lake Success, should be felt intolerable here. Newman in his 
fight against “ Liberalism,” with which he began the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement, Mansel in his fight against Maurice, Barth in 
his revolt against the equivocations of his own modernist ministry in 
a Swiss village—all belong to the single purpose of spiritual straight- 
forwardness.! ; 

This article is not a plea for any affectation of a certitude one does 
not feel. Of such affectations, for a protessedly edifying purpose, 
we have had much more than enough. By all means let us have 
explicit declaration of their whole mind by those for whom the 
Universe is sufficiently explained through “ the sciences ” and the 
problem of values is satisfactorily solved in terms of law, economics, 
and diplomatic compromise. One to whom, as to the present writer, 
such contentment is inexplicable should welcome its candid avowal, 
for this will further, while disguise will retard, a searching criticism 
of it.2 But it is upon a quite different group that the duty to be out- 
spoken is here pressed. My plea is for the exercise of moral courage 
by Modernists of what may be called “ the Right Wing,” in confront- 
ing the “ Left Wing ” of their own group. Let them show in another 
reference the same bold sincerity which they have long shown 
towatds the school of old tradition. The so-called “ liberal ” 
theologians can develop a harsh intolerance of their own, illustrating 
Chesterton’s account of one of them as “ liberal in theology and in 
nothing else.” They have rendered some of the younger men of 
their own school as timid about avowing their convictions as they 
once were about avowing their heresies. Froude’s description of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles as “‘ cracked and strained by three centuries 
of evasive ingenuity ” suggests a possible time when Modernists, 


1 Cf. Barth’s address to Swiss ministers (September 11, 1934), published in Theologische 


Existenz Heute. 
* Cf. Francis Bacon’s epigram, “‘ Truth is more likely to emerge from error than from confu- 


sion.” 
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desiring to reaffirm the Faith, will be driven to similar shifts with the 
mottoes of their intellectualist School. What I am urging is superior- 
ity to fear in the later as in the earlier struggle. 

Newman’s novel Loss and Gain is well forgotten as a work of fiction, 
but it had here and there a memorable passage of imagery, and one 
that I recall seems appropriate to the argument in the preceding 
pages. It is the paragraph which compares reasoning on Religion to 
the use of a lamp on a dark night out of doors, to be extinguished 
when one gets home. In the guest at the wedding feast who dis- 
pleased the King by lack of a wedding garment, Newman saw the 
sort of man who never reaches the stage of exchanging Reason for 
Faith, “ groping for the hidden treasure and digging for the pearl of 
price in the high, lustrous, all-jewelled Temple of the Lord.of Hosts; 
who shut his eyes and speculated when he might open them and see.”” 


1 Loss and Gain, pp. 203-4. 
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Ir is one of the ironies of history that 163 years after the adoption of 
their Constitution the American people should be engaged in a major 
controversy concerning the meaning of one item of that Constitution, 
the famous clause in the First Amendment, “‘ Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion.” On the surface the 
controversy is legalistic and semantic, a matter for judges and con- 
stitutional lawyers. - In practice it is a controversy over the future of 
toleration and religious separatism in our society. It goes to the heart 
of one of America’s most cherished traditions; the separation of 
Church and State. In a sense it involves the fate of'that institution 
which many citizens regard as the most vital feature of American 
democracy, the non-sectarian public school, which now enrols 
almost 90 per cent. of America’s children. 

On the legal level, the United States Supreme Court is unanimously 
supporting the basic tradition of church-state separation, and its 
latest decision, in the Zorach case of 1952, reiterates the gospel of 
church-state separation that “ government may not finance religious 
groups or undertake religious instruction.” Under that rule no 
church school may receive any public funds for its major activities, 
and no religion may be taught in a public class-room during the 
regular hours of instruction. (Payments for school buses and text- 
books have been classified as separate and permissive services for 
children as individuals.) The great majority of the American people 
accept this policy of the separation of the public school from denomi- 
national religion, not because they are anti-religious—the proportion 
of Church attendance is very much higher in the United States than 
in Great Britain—but because they believe that religious freedom, 
tolerance and inter-group co-operation in a society of mixed creeds 
can best be maintained by keeping sectarian religion separated from 
government activity. This view is supported by most American 
Protestants and by nearly all American Jews. 

In opposition are the Roman Catholic Church and a small minority 
of Protestants and Jews who are demanding more official co-operation 
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between Church and State in the name of religious need. Re- 
cently the approval by the Supreme Court of a compromise formula 
for permitting some religious training for public school children in 
“ released time ” outside the school class-rooms on one afternoon a 
week has eased some of the tension between advocates and opponents 
of church-state separation. No one can say now that the public schools 
ate totally “ godless ” when they have the option of released time for 
denominational training—although many critics are saying that the 
scheme’s chief result is to promote denominational separatism and 
prejudice among the children. 

In spite of this compromise the larger struggle between the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and the rest of the American community on the 
whole question of church-state policy has not been eased. In fact it 
is more heated to-day than it has been at any time since the turn of the 
century. This is not merely because of the dispute over non-sectarian 
education, but because of the larger implications of the theory of 
Catholic relationship to the democratic state. (I shall adopt the short- 
hand of American speech and call the Roman Catholic Church the 
Catholic Church, without granting Rome a monopoly of catholicity.) 
When non-Catholic Americans say that they are apprehensive about 
Catholic policy on Church and State, they refer not only to Catholic 
opposition to “ godless ” public education and Catholic demands for 
public support for segregated schools, but also to the persistent 
Catholic claim that divorce, marriage, birth-control, and therapeutic 
abortion—to mention only a few of the more vital areas of contro- 
versy—belong by right to the domain of “‘ moral law ” and should 
therefore be subtracted from the domain of free determination by 
Americans as citizens. 

It is apparent that in this discussion the location of the frontier 
between Church and State is even more vital than the philosophical 
theory professed by the parties to the controversy. When the 
American Catholic hierarchy warns Catholic legislators that they 
cannot without ecclesiastical penalties vote for a more liberal divorce 
law, ot a permissive birth-control statute, non-Catholic critics rise in 
wrath. To put it bluntly, they regard such an assertion of authority 
over American citizens as a partial conquest of American democracy 
by an undemocratic foreign power. When Catholic leaders retort 
that Protestant Churches also have their approved moral programmes 
for American legislation, the Protestant answer seems quite adequate. 
Protestant programmes ate made by American citizens in America 
after free discussion and democratic ratification, while Catholic pro- 
grammes come from a centralized totalitarian clerical power which 
gives the American Catholic layman no part in the determination of 
policy. Moreover, the whole Catholic philosophy on church-state 
relationship was developed and hardened before the American 
doctrine of church-state separation was born, and Americans have 
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never had a fair chance to bring about its modification. Also, in the 
back of their minds many Americans have an unpleasant vision of an 
American Catholic state which might adopt some of the repressive 
anti-Protestant and anti-Semitic features of Catholic Spain. If, they 
ask, Catholic church-state policy is not headed toward the Spanish 
model, why does Rome endorse the Franco dictatorship so openly? 
And they add: If that is what the Catholic hierarchy means by church- 
state co-operation, give us American separation. 

The situation would not be considered serious by American non- 
Catholics if the Catholic Church were small and weak. It happens 
to be the largest Church in the United States, and its membership is 
much more tightly disciplined than the membership of other Churches. 
The actual proportion of the Catholic population in the United States 
is not high—only 19 per cent., whereas the nominal Protestant popu- 
lation is probably three times as large—but the concentrated power 
of the Catholic hierarchy is much greater than the Church member- 
ship would indicate. Protestant power is badly fragmented by 
multiple—and silly—divisions. Catholic power is relatively mobile 
and integrated, and it is concentrated in powerful political blocs in 
our larger cities. Among the nation’s 64 largest cities, 28 are at least 
one quarter Catholic—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St Louis, Boston, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, Newark, San Antonio, Rochester, St Paul, 
Jersey City, Omaha, Providence, Syracuse, Worcester, Hartford, 
Grand Rapids, Youngstown, New Haven, Springfield, Bridgeport, 
and Yonkers. And of these 28 cities, 22 are more than one-third 
Catholic. Thus the Catholic power problem is mathematically at 
least three times as serious in the United States as it is in Great 
Britain. 

For most non-Americans—and for many Americans also—the 
struggle between the Catholic hierarchy and the believers in church- 
state separation is very confusing. The clichés of democracy and free- 
dom are tossed about by both sides with seemingly equal plausibility. 
A great deal of the confusion is of deliberate manufacture. The 
Catholic hierarchy, while the Church population is a relatively small 
minority in the American nation, wishes to avoid the appearance of 
a direct assault on the Constitution. Its bishops profess to believe 
in the First Amendment mote ardently than the leaders of any other 
Church. I have before me as I write the proclamation of “ Religious 
Freedom Week ” issued on November 14, 1953, by the Diocesan 
Superintendent of Catholic schools in America’s largest Catholic 
diocese, Brooklyn. It says: 

The week is actually a dedication of ourselves to the principles involved 
in the First Amendment to the Federal Constitution, the first among our 
Bill of Rights. For this provision of our Founding Fathers provides that 
every man is free to worship God according to his own conscience and 
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safeguards individuals against attacks on this freedom. It states our national 
policy of having no State religion. The good will of civil authorities 
towards all churches, with special privilege for none, is the proper inter- 
pretation of the amendment. 


There is no doubt that this is a sincere profession of a sincere 
belief by Catholics in religious freedom in America, but it is also an 
adroit appeal for a Catholic modification of the Constitution. It 
endorses the principles “involved in” the First Amendment, but 
not the principle of separation stated dy the amendment. Only an 
experienced student of both constitutional law and Catholic propa- 
ganda would see that the last two sentences of this seemingly harmless 
profession of democratic principles actually constitute a defiance of 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Constitution. The defiance 
is so neatly sugar-coated with affirmative phrases that it sounds like 
a warm endorsement of American tradition. To understand the 
meaning and strategy of this double-talk, it will be necessary to go 
back a little in our history. 

The language of the First Amendment is confessedly pretty vague, 
and leaves much to be desired. It does not mention schools. ‘This 
is partly because public schools were unknown in 1789, and partly 
because the Constitution does not pretend to be a set of laws for the 
nation but only a set of principles on which the laws shoula be based. 
During the first fifty years of the new nation the vague wording of the 
First Amendment was not disastrous. The Catholic Church did not 
seriously challenge the principle of church-state separation; in fact 
it welcomed separation because church-state union in those days 
meant domination by an anti-Catholic state. Throughout the colonial 
period the Catholics, comprising less than 1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, used all the shibboleths of religious freedom to protect them- 
selves against discrimination, and even then they were quite unsuc- 
cessful. The Protestant colonists openly discriminated against them, 
and established Protestant church-state union in 9 of the 13 colonies. 

Ali this was gradually changed after the United States became an 
independent nation with a new Bill of Rights in its Constitution. 
Federal 2id to any established Church was prohibited under the new 
doctrine of church-state separation; and the states gradually fell in 
line and passed laws prohibiting /oca/ expenditures for religious 
enterprise. After the Civil War and the 14th Amendment to the 
federal Constitution, the policy of separation was extended uniformly 
to the states, making all local as well as federal appropriations to 
religious enterprise unconstitutional. 

Meanwhile, two things were happening which reopened the whole 
question of church-state separation; the public schools were being 
born, and the Catholic Church, through immigration, was jumping 
from last place to first place among American Churches. While this 
was happening, most Protestants—with a few selfish exceptions here 
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and there—were agreeing to subordinate their own denominational 
interests in education to the interests of the community. They 
learned to accept public, non-sectarian schools for their own children, 
and they abandoned the notion that the government should pay for 
segregated religious schools—although they never questioned the 
legal right of religious denominations to build their own schools at 
their own expense. 

But the Catholic hierarcuy, in pursuance of Roman policy, never 
agreed to make any similar abnegation. For several decades in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, up to about 1875, it fought openly 
for public funds, and when it was roundly beaten, suppressed its 
propaganda only temporarily and then for strategic reasons. In 
1948, in a famous pronouncement, “ The Christian in Action,” the 
American Catholic bishops renewed the nineteenth century drive for 
public funds. Flushed with new power and pinched by the financial 
strain of supporting an expensive private school system, they 
denounced the Supreme Court for its “ secular” interpretation of 
the Constitution, and began a campaign to convince the public that 
financial grants to Churches would not be unconstitutional if they 
were ae on a non-preferential basis, without any discrimination 
between denominations. | 

In the light of this perspective, the last two seemingly harmless 
sentences of the innocent Brooklyn proclamation which I have 
quoted above take on new meaning. In practice the meaning is (1) 
that in Catholic eyes the phrase “ having no State religion” means 
having no single state religion; and (2) that the state can have as many 
pet religions as it wishes and can support them all with public funds 
so long as there is “‘ special privilege for none.” By the phrase “ the 
good will of all civil authorities toward all Churches ” Catholicism 
means that all civil authorities should be legally free to appropriate 
money to all religious schools. Since the Catholic Church is the only 
Church in America with a substantial school system of its own, the 
benefits of such an interpretation of the Constitution would inure 
almost entirely to Catholicism. For the time being the practical 
application of this theory is limited to those border-line services for 
school children which the Supreme Court has legalized—transporta- 
tion and textbook costs—, but the Catholic press constantly asserts that 
total support for Catholic schools is right “‘ in principle ” as a matter 
of “ distributive justice,” and there is no doubt that if Catholics 
became a majority in the population they would write this policy 
into law. 

Unfortunately, although the Supreme Court has unanimously 
rejected the Catholic theory of the First Amendment, its decision does 
not settle the issue. Enough non-Catholic constitutional lawyers 
agree with the “ impartial hand-out ” interpretation of the First 
Amendment to give some colour of non-partisanship to the Catholic 
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demand. The pressure for a “‘ compromise ” is increasing, and the 
language of the First Amendment is sufficiently vague to permit of 
possible juggling or “adjustment.” Public money paid directly to 
students, and then paid over to Catholic schools for services rendered, 
might under certain circumstances be considered lawful. In any 
case, even Supreme Courts are amenable to public pressure in inter- 
preting language which is slightly ambiguous, and the nation-wide 
chorus of protest by Catholic bishops that their people are subject to 
“ discrimination ” as long as their schools are treated with less 
generosity than the public schools is making some impression on 
some politicians. Recently the Controller of New York City, a Jew, 
openly advocated the use of New York City funds for Catholic 
schools in spite of the Constitution. Catholic advocates of public 
expenditures for Catholic schools are shrewd enough to describe 
their movement as a drive for “ equal justice” for Protestant and 
Jewish denominational schools as well as Catholic schools, although 
Jewish and Protestant denominational schools in the United States 
are insignificant in number and enrolment. 

Why should Americans object to the grant of public funds to 
denominational schools? The answer is to be found not so much in 
constitutional principles or religious attitudes as in the practical 
effects of such a policy. Those effects might be quite appalling for 
the strength and health of the public schools in many American 
communities. Already the Catholic schools are so large in some 
centres that the maintenance of properly equipped public schools in 
the same neighbourhood is almost impossible. There is a direct 
competition between the two systems in those areas where only one 
school can attain the necessary size to offer all modern services to 
students. Many educational authorities, for example, now declare 
that a first-rate modern high school should have not less than 300 
students, in order to employ competent specialists for each important 
subject and offer well-rounded training to all students. The rise of a 
competing Catholic high school may make it impossible for either 
the public high school or the Catholic high school to attain an effi- 
ciency standard. In many localities the grant of local funds to 
Catholic schools—and most school support in America comes from 
local funds—would sharply reduce the appropriation for public 
schools. It would probably also greatly increase the attendance at 
Catholic schools because of the consequent improvement in their 
equipment; it might bring in to the Catholic schools, as it has done 
in England and Ireland, practically all the Catholic children in the 
nation. At present only about half attend Catholic schools. 

The separatist policy might also produce unfortunate results among 
Protestants. They have agreed to forgo denominational schools in 
behalf of the common good; but if public money went to Catholic 
schools, some Protestant leaders would be tempted to dip into the 
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same treasury for denominational advantage. Rivalry might breed 
rivalry, and separatism be used to justify separatism. In a generation 
ot so many American communities might see the people’s public 
school system supplanted by half a dozen fragmented and probably 
inferior systems, no one of which would be strong enough to include 
all those features which modern schools should provide. A typical 
American town with Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian and Episcopal schools—to name only the five top denomina- 
tions in the United States—would be an economic-educational night- 
mate. The Catholic Church, of course, would suffer less from this 
arrangement than any other Church because of its size and the con- 
centration of its members in the large cities. 

Probably the psychological effects of this kind of fragmentation 
would be far more serious than the loss of efficiency. The great 
glory of the American public school system in the past has been that 
its pupils of varying creeds have learned to live together in amity and 
mutual respect without thinking of creedal differences. This kind of 
unselfconscious fraternization is especially important in a country of 
polyglot origins like the United States. The creedal mixing helps to 
break down social barriers and eliminate snobbishness. It has made 
the public school the greatest single force for national unity and inter- 
faith understanding. Of course, the Catholic hierarchy usually con- 
tends that any appeal to this concept of cultural unity in the United 
States is an appeal for totalitarian regimentation and the suppression 
of the rights of Catholics. Fortunately, there is no question in the 
United States of the rights of Catholics but only of the wisdom of 
Catholic separatism as a clerically imposed policy. And critics of 
Catholic policy point out that the same hierarchy which rejects the 
plea for national unity in non-Catholic America is quick to champion 
such unity in Catholic countries at the expense of Protestant minor- 
ities. In the United States the hierarchy not only reverses the argu- 
ment but adds salt to the resultant community wounds by demanding 
public funds for its competing educational establishment. To grant 
this demand would be, as Dr. James Conant has said, “to suggest 
that American society use its own hand to destroy itself.” 

Behind this attitude lies a great American pride in the nation’s 
public school system, and a deep resentment against an alien- 
controlled hierarchy which will not permit its children to share fully 
in the American experiment of religious co-operation. The charge 
that Catholic children are being discriminated against because the 
Government will not support separate Catholic schools seems par- 
ticularly irrational to most non-Catholics. Under those laws which 
generally require compulsory education to the age of 16, every child 
in America, regardless of creed, is offered a free education at public 
expense for twelve years of schooling, and in the wealthier states 
millions of young people are offered absolutely free university 
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education at public expense. The Catholic hierarchy not onl 
rejects this offer for its people without their vote but, as in England, 
rejects any compromise co-operative plan for religious training from 
an interdenominational syllabus. 

One reason often given for opposing the Catholic school system 
has no direct connection with church-state policy. It is the quality 
of education in that system. It is impossible to speak of that quality 
with exactness because of the absence of adequate surveys, but it is 
known that the Catholic schools give a very partisan and narrow 
education, often colouring their history almost as shamelessly as 
Communist schools do. The Catholic textbooks reflect this shading 
of history very clearly. Since indoctrination is the primary aim of the 
system, the children are trained to live in a papocentric world. The 
period of Catholic domination in the Middle Ages is represented as 
the world’s Golden Age, and even the principles of American free- 
dom are represented as coming from the wisdom of the priests rather 
than from the non-Catholic founders of the country. Narrow- 
mindedness is imparted in the guise of devotion, and Catholic children 
ate officially taught in the class-room not to matry non-Catholic 
Americans. 

One reason for this narrowness of outlook is that nearly all the 
teachers in the Catholic elementary schools—more than go per cent., 
in fact—are nuns. The mental horizon of these nuns is severely 
restricted, and any sign of mental initiative in them is likely to be 
ruthlessly suppressed. They live together in convents under stern 
rules of cultural and social isolation, being denied all the rights of 
public school teachers to choose their own books and entertainment. 
Many of them are trained for their profession in convent training 
schools of doubtful quality, partly because the system of public 
inspection of Catholic schools in America is farcically inadequate. 
Although the law nominally requires equal standards in Catholic and 
public schools, the political power of the Church is so great that 
public inspectors question almost nothing in the Catholic educa- 
tional system except the attendance records of the pupils and the 
offering of certain required courses in the curriculum. The higher 
pay of public school teachers also tends to drain away from the 
Catholic schools almost all first-class lay talent. In New York City 


to-day the average annual salary of public elementary school teachers 
is almost £1,600, and of academic secondary school teachers more 
than £2,000. Catholic schools cannot compete with such induce- 


ments. 
It is difficult to predict the future of this struggre between Catholic 


and non-Catholic forces over American church-state policy. Since 
Cardinal Spellman’s 1949 attack on Mrs Roosevelt for her champion- 
ship of the traditional view that public funds should go to public 
schools only, non-Catholics have been alerted as never before to the 
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meaning of Catholic policy. Although the Church has been able to 
block exclusive appropriation bills for the benefit of public schools 
in Washington for many years, it has not been able to extract new 
funds for its own schools. In the field of general thought-control 
the American press is still unwilling to print candid discussions of 
Catholic policy, but the hierarchy’s affirmative acts of censorship have 
met with much resistance in recent years. The great new film, 
Martin Luther, has attained a phenomenal success, and the hierarchy 
has not dared to declare it out-of-bounds for Catholics because of the 
fear that such a prohibition would prove a boomerang. Many of 
America’s leading churchmen have joined a new national organiza- 
tion designed to defend the First Amendment, Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of Church and State; and this 
organization has won a number of significant battles for the pro- 
tection of public schools from partisan Catholic control. 

The most hopeful sign of the ultimate defeat of Catholic separatism 
in American life is the rise within the segment of educated Catholics 
of a nascent anti-clericalism which questions the divine nature of 
cultivated narrow-mindedness. It is still too early to say that the 
United States will preserve its principles of church-state separation 
intact, but it is not too optimistic to say that the Catholic policy of 
steady encroachment on democratic preserves in the name of the 
moral law is now on the defensive in America. Certainly there will 


never again be any Catholic victories on this issue without a deter- 
mined struggle against further concessions by supporters of the Ameri- 
can tradition. 
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From a purely economic point of view, President Roosevelt’s 
dictum that there is no conflict of interest between the United States 
and Russia is as true to-day as when it was uttered. It might be said 
that the coal and steel of the Ruhr and the oil of the Middle East are 
economic bones of contention if ever there were such. But the struggle 
for the possession of these strategic riches is a consequence, not a 
cause, of the pre-existing psychic antagonism. If no such antagonism 
existed, Russia could perfectly well afford to forgo the disputed 
advantage; while America, for her part, could equally well afford to 
share the prizes with her. 

What is actually in progress is a ‘war of religion; and such gealities 
as the extermination of heretics can no longer be decently dissembled 
under the euphemism of an “ ideological conflict.” 

A war of religion between two parties, one of which is grossly 
materialistic in practice, while the other is the protagonist of militant 
atheism, provides, it is true, a seeming paradox. But, as Marxism 
and analytical psychology, from their opposite angles, combine to 
teach us, things are not what they seem. 

On the grave of the Christian civilization, Nietzsche, the Prophet 
of the Modern Age, proclaimed his discovery that “ God is dead.” 
Yet he later identified himself with the Redeemer (Zarathustra); 
and later still went mad, and in his madness wrote two letters, the 
first of which he signed “‘ Cesar,” and the second, “‘ The Crucified.” 
God is not dead; the symbols only slumber in the mysterious waters 
of unconsciousness; and from thence they assuredly rise again to 
bewitch mankind with some new and unpredictable visitation. 

God is that symbol—under whatever name—which demands the 
total allegiance of man. In its purest form, the Idea of Wholeness 
stands for that unified, total Self which both underlies and transcends 
the conscious ego and potentially includes within its scope the length 
and breadth and depth and height of which the personality is capable. 
Most frequently, however, the modern individual can only realize 
this idea in projection—i.e. he discovers it embodied in some social 
ideal external to himself, such as Country, Leader, or Party. 

In a liberal society, the “ god ” is usually latent—i.e. patriotism is 
not constantly raised to the power of a religious cult. But at the call 
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of war or profound tribulation, the “ god ” may always be born again, 
a primitive national deity being re-projected in a modern form. So 
in Germany, when the Crisis blew its horn, the ancient tribal god of 
the Teutons came thundering up from the depths, unloosing the 
beastly dogs of Nazidom.? 

In totalitarian societies, the eruption of the social god is not 
epidemic but endemic: the fervid resentments and heroics of a wat 
psychology are kept artificially boiling in time of peace. 

The god which Soviet Russia has evolved is incomparably the most 
effective creation in this genre. On the one hand we have international 
Communism—a secularized version of Judaic Messianic optimism, 
in which the unconscious image of God is projected on to the flow 
of history, and human individuals are regarded as the merest straws 
on this collective stream. Only those who are themselves blinded by 
the god or else by the superficialities of conscious rationalism can 
fail to discern that the driving force of Communism is a spirit. 

The weakness or incompleteness of this spirit (in its pure form, as 
exemplified in Lenin) was that it lacked roots in the earth, in the 
warm-blooded tradition that centuries of intensely human living 
have created, in the love that binds man to his background and his 
motherland. It was a god without a home. Yet, precisely 2¢ this 
point, the discarnate rationality of Marxist dialectics has been re- 
inforced by a vigorous transfusion of life from the raving female 
demon of the Russian soil. The heroic vitality of Russian patriotism 
has been prostituted in a barrage of fulminating jingoism that knocks 
Hitler’s frankly Teuton god into a cosmopolitan jellyfish. The two 
great explosive forces of modern times, revolutionary Communism 
and tribal nationalism, have been welded into a single compound god. 

The fruit of this fusion of two contrasted symbolisms is the religion 
of the Soviet Union and Stalin, not one-sidedly internationalist like 
Lenin, but indistinguishably and equally Communist and Russian. 
The epithet “ invincible ” applied to the Soviet Union, the doctrine 
of unlimited dictatorial power, the omnipresence, while he lived, of 
Stalin’s portrait and the infallibility more unquestioningly accorded 
to him than it ever has been to the Pope of Rome, the total prostration 
of the individual before the huge cult symbols of the mass—all this 
demonstrates with a wealth of florid profusion that the Image of 
the Godhead is once more fully engaged. 

When a new religion sets out to conquer the world, the course of 
history never does run smooth—even if the field is clear and the 
emergent divinity is confronted with no rival of comparable power. 
Buddha himself was a dynamo in his prime. But when the field is 
held by the figure of an established god, different but not extinct, and 
comparable to his adversary in psychic stature, a long, bloody, and 


1 See the beautiful and masterly delineation of the Nazi god in C. G. Jung’s Essays on Contem- 
porary Events (Kegan Paul, 1947). 
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possibly indecisive conflict may ensue, as at the Protestant Reformation. 

As the image of the divine projection enters the field of battle, 
and god collides with god, the darker side of human nature, the 
Devil or Shadow, springs into view athwart the path. The individual 
who cannot bear to admit the existence of deficiencies inside himself 
invariably discovers his own darkest failings in the face of his 
detested enemy. The same mechanism can be observed at work in 
the conflicts between religious systems. A creed that claims a 
monopoly of truth and virtue can only discern its own evil-minded- 
ness in the figure of the hated, persecuted heretic. The aggressiveness, 
Machiavellian intriguing and omnivorous drive for power which are 
essential components of the Communist psychology must necessarily 
be projected outwards upon the war-mongering imperialist foreign 
devils, since to admit them to consciousness inside the precincts of 
the Soviet shrine would be tantamount to conceding that the great 
white goddess Stallunion has animal feet and a tail. 

While it is no secret that the god of Soviet theology has his holy 
mountain in the Kremlin, the devil, who in 1920 was an inhabitant of 
London, and in 1933 transferred his headquarters to Berlin, has since 
1945 taken a pretty long-term lease of some desirable business 
premises in Wall Street, together with a holiday home at Washington, 
where’ he can relax at week-ends. 

The American god is a very close relation of the Russian devil—: 
in fact, they have been observed walking arm-in-arm in the corridors 
of the United Nations. The American Mephisto, on the other hand 
—a red devil, if ever there was one!—is a prominent member of the 
Politburo in Moscow who is believed to have exercised a mysterious 
influence over the ears of Marshal Stalin. 

God, as he is known to Christians, has never been publicly dis- 
owned by American society; this is a factor of incalculable import- 
ance, since certain ultimate spiritual standards are still expected to 
apply, in public as well as in private life. But when we speak of the 
American god, we mean here what the average American would 
fight for in practice—Freedom, Competition, the American Home— 
the American Way of Life, in fact. The American god is normally 
latent, in the sense that there is no one clearly-formulated symbol 
to which the American citizen is bound to give his entire allegiance 
throughout his waking day. But the god is visibly coming to life, 
and gathering himself from his slumbers. The eagle, with his aerial 
power, is matched against the earth-born might of the dragon. 

The Soviet god, impelled by the projections that cast America for 
the rdle of the devil in the drama demanded by the dogma of conflict, 
started the cold war, and has maintained the initiative in it ever since. 
The American god, though assuredly not without its shadow side, 
is not monolithic—i.e. conflict in the form of competition, election- 
eering and the lobbying of rival pressure groups is admitted and even 
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admired as an integral part of American living. The drawbacks 
of this competitive society do not alter the fact that it does make 
possible the sntroversion of war inside the domestic arena, so that 
foreign devils are not required for the projection of the shadow. 
But here Jung’s classic remark “ How can you run a civil war 
ptoperly when you are attacked from without?” would certainly 
apply. The American god is at last provoked in reaction to the 
Russian, and the guns are being unlimbered and swung round out- 
wards. Long before the Korean explosion, the proceedings of the 
un-American Activities Committee of the Congress had clearly 
shown how a divine aura is beginning to surround what is American 
as such, while the miasma of diabolism is seen as infecting whatever 
is “ un-American ”—i.e. Communist. 

The advantage of this whole business of projecting god and the 
shadow is the amazing energy that may be released—if the tension 
is great enough one may almost say that the totality of man is brought 
into operation. But black thunderclouds underlie this golden 
splendour. The deadly peril that accompanies the almost atomic 
release lies in the extreme contortion of reality that must ensue if the 
whole of the unconscious is projected bodily upon the external world. 

Theze is not the slightest doubt that both the Americaas and the 
Russians believe that they are the bearers, in this particular age, of 
the divine saviour of humanity. Each has the heaven-appointed 
task of delivering mankind from the diabolism of the other. Each 
of them therefore views reality through the lenses of a more or less 
violent subjective distortion. 

It would of course be grossly misleading to equate the two. 
America is not a totalitarian society, and its citizens are far from being 
totally possessed by divine or diabolical projections. Moreover, 
the Americans are confronted with an objective peril, whereas the 
danger to Russia originates mainly in the Russians’ projection of their 
inoe upon America—i.e. it originates inside Russia itself. Yet the 


Americans’ very consciousness of their own innocence in this matter, 

and the unexpected and unpredictable nature of the onslaught—as 

if a man just walking down the beach in his bathing-costume were 

suddenly leapt ape y an armed policeman and accused of engaging 
a 


in guerrilla warfare—all this makes it even more difficult than before 
for the Americans to distinguish between the Russian actuality and 
the devil. 

It is not that the Russians are angels in wolves’ clothing. It is 
just that never in the history of mankind has there been such a supreme 
need for cool, objective thinking—for the systematic, scientific study 
of the whole psychology of the other side—and that means, not 
metely what they will do but how they will be affected by our own 


conduct. 
The mental attitude of the men in the Kremlin will determine the 
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destiny of this generation. The ultimate problem is as simple, and as 
inscrutable, as that. The degree to which the Communist rulers are 
possessed by their projections will determine the degree to which they 
will disturb reality even to the point of mis-reading matters of military 
fact. Hitler was carried away by his possession, as we know; Goebbels 
was a victim of his own deceptions before the end. But we must 
distinguish between the propaganda screen which is designed to 
blinker reality for the “ masses ” and the ultimate, esoteric calcula- 
tions of the rulers themselves. How far do they believe in their own 
religion as interpreted by the megaphones of propaganda and by 
public utterances of every kind? Surely this is not a matter simply 
for M.I1.5, but for concentrated, expert, psychological investigation 
—and this must be set in motion now. ‘The nature of the Communist 
projection—God being located in the material environment and in 
the so-called basic facts of economics—should give us both a warning 
and a message of hope. The warning—already exemplified in Korea 
—is that the Russians and their disciples will devote themselves with 
supreme energy and sacrificial love to the organization of externals. 
The message of hope—and it is a bizarre one—is this. Pleas, gestures, 
goodwill, understanding, man’s pathetic desire to live at peace may 
make no impression on the Kremlin mind; these things may be 
respected in private, but in politics they are regarded as counters in 
the manipulative game; for the Soviet god is not within. Yet the 
members of the Politburo are, in their own way, profoundly religious 
men; and there is good reason to believe that they may still halt in 
reverence before the sacred actuality of the atom bomb. 

Such a conclusion may indeed strike one as a cynical asperity; 
yet it is seriously, and even respectfully meant. To the Russian 
rulers, the environment is a god. This religious devotion to external 
facts is a source of immense achievements; at the same time it is the 
ground of our hope that those who practise it will remain inside the 
boundary-line that divides abnormality from madness. 

No god, however inverted, can successfully be opposed by a 
spiritual vacuum, even supported by tanks. What right have we 
to epee to the devotees of a modern idolatry, if, with all our sanity 
and balance, our souls are full of emptiness, and there is no longer any 
room for a shrine? Where is the vision, the mystery, the living, 
operative Truth, for which we would joyfully live and die, with all 
~ opty of heart and mind and spirit? What is His name, my 

tiend P 
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‘< Ir is natural for the mind to believe, and for the will to love; so 
that, for want of true objects, they must attach themselves to false.” 
Pascal, in this highly characteristic fragment which, as others of his, 
contains implicitly a whole philosophy, seems to be saying that faith 
is inevitable. Is this true? And if it is true, does it matter? 

It would be nice if we could simply say “ yes ” to the first question 
and then deal with the various ways in which it does matter. But 
with the word “ faith ” it is as with so many of the fundamental terms 
of philosophy and theology: it is the focus of always earnest, fre- 
quently heated partisanship until someone dares to propose an 
examination of the obvious, and it is discovered that no one is quite 
sure what it means and therefore what ate its relations to the various 
terms with which it is most frequently coupled in debate. For 
example, we find faith and reason frequently contrasted. This is a 
kind of intellectualistic statement of the problem. But faith is also 
paired with doubt, with scepticism, with despair. Now, I suppose no 
one would seriously argue that despair and scepticism are synony- 
mous in their meanings—however real may be a certain internal 
connection between them. And I think we should regard as absurd 
the suggestion that doubt and reason are equivalent—though 
Descartes thought he had found a certain methodological doubt that 
was serviceable to reason. I think even that we should be prepared 
to see distinct nuances in the words “ doubt ” and “ scepticism.” 
But what is to the point of this discussion is the question: Does not 
the meaning of faith shift and reflect rather different light as it is 
paired with first one and then another of these notions? Though 
clearly we cannot explore the implications of all this in the present 
context, I believe we must answer our question in the affirmative— 
recognizing nevertheless that it is meaningful to use the word 
“ faith ” in all of these cases; that is, that there is some element in 
“ faith ” in each usage which is common to all. Further, I am pre- 
pared to risk the claim that a consideration of faith whether in relation 
to reason, doubt, scepticism or despair will produce the conclusion 
that it is, indeed, inevitable; and that while this does not tell in 
favour of any particular faith [and you will notice that another usage 
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for the word has entered the discussion, for I am now talking not 
about a certain disposition of the self, but about a certain “ content ” 
towards which one holds that disposition], it does reveal to us some- 
thing of the greatest importance concerning the nature of man [even 
if to “ know ” this is itself dependent upon an acknowledgment of 
faith]. 

These various alternative ways of considering the nature and in- 
evitability of faith are both exciting and basic. But there is one which 
really matters to us; one which renders all the others frivolous by 
comparison because it concerns—indeed, ultimately concerns—each 
one of us as an existing individual at the point where arises the 
question: “ Who am I, what do I ultimately love, in what can I 
ultimately trust?” This might be called: Fath in relation to personal 
identity and existence. It is here that faith is most naturally contrasted 
with despair. The remainder of these reflections shall revolve about 
this relation. 

The thesis which I wish to consider may briefly be stated thus: 

(1) Without faith, defined as love and trust, I cannot exist as a person, 
nor can I have a personal identity; (2) I can ultimately love and trust only 
that which fulfils personal existence; (3) If there is no object of love and trust 
which does fulfil personal existence, or if I cannot respond to that in love and 
trust, then I am in despair. 

What does it mean to exist personally? What is it to be this par- 
ticular existing person who I am? Apart from what would my 
personal existence be literally inconceivable to me? I certainly cannot 
imagine myself without a body—but, inspired no doubt by vanity, I 
frequently imagine myself with a more graceful or magnificent body 
than I in fact have. Indeed, I have actually seen some for which I 
should be glad to exchange my own. Nor can I imagine myself 
without 4 mind—though I can also wish that I had that of Einstein, 
Plato or Pascal. [Of course, in my heart of hearts I’m really quite 
attached to both my mind and my body and I am not at all sure that 
I would exchange them.] But I am certain that I would not exist 
personally without this particular will of mine and all the various acts 
—good and bad—that flow from my particular volitions. In a sense, 
I can have Pascal’s mind by “ thinking my way into ” it; and having 
done so, I can actually look at the world with Pascal’s mind. But one 
thing is clear: I can “ think my way into ” his mind only by willing 
to do so with my own will—and should I wish to will what he willed 
I can do so only by some willing of my own; and I certainly cannot 
will dis acts, for the twofold reason that we ate not contemporary in 
time and that they are Ais rather than mine. You and I may be able 
to love a common object, but each loves it with his own love—and 
that is highly need 

Now, of course, the last observation betrays the weakness of our 
analogy—and we must not press it! Clearly, when we know a common 
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object we each Anow it equally with our own mind. And this is really 
to say that as selves we ate not very satisfactorily sundered into parts. 
Our bodies and minds are not really interchangeable with others’ at 
all. They are just as personal as our wills. But we do rather feel that 
our wills are the centres of our persons, that our bodies and minds are 
at the service of our wills even if our wills are subject to limits 
imposed by them. Yet, though the analogy is at bottom precarious, 
even sophistical, it serves to call attention to what seems to be a fact: 
that for me to exist personally means that I am the agent of concrete 
intentions, directed towards particular ends or persons, through 
concrete acts in particular moments of time; and that we know one 
another and even ourselves as persons par excellence through these 
acts which express intentions. For it is here that my intentions, 
expressed in this particular act directed upon this particular objective, 
encounter yours and what is most deeply personal in us meets. 

To exist as a person, then, is fo will and to act. But what does this 
mean? Let us note first that though it is legitimate, perhaps, to 
speak of “ the will ” and of “ willing,” etc., there is no such thing as 
an act of “ willing-in-general.” We may say that among men we 
observe a phenomenon known as willing. This is harmless enough. 
What we mean in actual fact is: we observe A willing X, B willing Y, 
and C willing Z. If I w///, I always will something, not “ everything- 
in-general ” or “ nothing-in-particular.” 

Secondly, to will is to desire. To desire is to possess én anticipation. 
To desire requires that there be a certain separation between “ my- 
self ” in one state and “ myself” in another state. And for this sepa- 
tation to exist requires a certain duration of time. To wi// therefore is 
to desire now what can only be in the noft-yet, and to act to secure, that 
is, to direct myself towards, that which is not-yet. Now, the future which 
is nof-yet cannot, on principle, be an object of certainty. What is likely 
to happen may be a matter of high probability—but this is still not 
certainty. If we are able to bet on high probabilities, then we are 
fortunate—and we are forced to “rust, so far as that particular volition 
is concerned, only to a small degree. But even so there is a/ways the 
element of ¢rust. And we may observe parenthetically that no matter 
how high the probabilities in a given situation (for example, in the 
case of a decision to get married—where the sociologists assure us 
that “ it is a good gamble ”), if the threat of failure is one which we 
could countenance only with the greatest anguish, we do not under- 
take it lightly. In short, risk is not to be calculated in terms of 
statistics alone. It is all-important what is at stake for us on the 
throw. We do live by faith, every moment—even if this faith is some- 
thing of which we are not made conscious in every moment. In- 
deed, that we are spared such consciousness is evidence of grace 
operating in our lives, for, apart from it, apart from the ability to 
“accept ” the continuity of the world and of ourselves, we should be 

10* 
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like the man of whom Kierkegaard spoke, “‘ who went mad by being 
at every moment conscious that the world went round.” In this 
sense we ate given to ourselves and it is this of which we are to be 
reminded by the Gospel injunction: “‘ Be not anxious! ” 

Thirdly, to will and to act requires not only a ¢rust¢ concerning the 
not-yet which cannot be an object of certainty, but toward which one 
is necessarily oriented if he is to “ possess in anticipation ”; it requires 
continuity of will. If 1do not persist in a certain inclination or affection 
from the vow until the not-yet; if, in short, I want fidelity of purpose, 
then none of the individual acts which, taken together, are the 
expression of my intention, will ever be effectuated. In other words, 
every act of will necessitates both /ove and frust, because not only does 
the future bring unforeseen exigencies “ in the objective state of the 
world ”; action respecting the future is frustrated as well by a failure 
of will, a breach in fidelity. Hence there is always a double risk in- 
volved. No one can act, or begin to act, or begin to begin to act, 
without faith. Therefore, one cannot exist personally without faith, 
since to exist is to act. 

But now we must make another point—not altogether new, but 
an amplification of the above. It is this: I can have no personal identity 
without faith, i.e. love and trust. This is not new because to have a 
personal identity is the same as to exist personally. But this clarifica- 
tion will enable us to see that @ man’s identity is given by that which he 
ultimately loves and trusts, for it is this that imparts unity io all his 
purposes, volitions and acts by defining Ais existence, as a whole; that 
as he is faithless to this he insomuch loses his identity; and that if he 
is absolutely faithless, he is in despair. We might say that what a man 
ultimately loves and trusts gives “shape” to his many particular 
acts of will; and since his existence is his activity, the “ shape ” of 
his activity is his personal identity. The Bible sums the matter up 
perfectly when it says: “‘ As a man thinketh [a freer translation would 
permit “‘ decideth ”’] in his heart, so is he.” Asa person I “ decide ” 
my loyalties in each of my choices. By this process I establish my 
own identity. As I commit myself for to-morrow by each decision 
to-day, soam I. Not only do I actually seek to respond to the object 
of my ultimate love and trust in every concrete act; it is in this process 
that I maintain my identity. I am not only becoming what or who I 
am; I am what I ultimately love and trust. 

This means, you see, that in order to live from to-day till to-morrow 
I have to choose, decide, act and plan not on certainties, but on un- 
certainties; not merely matters upon which I happen at the moment 
to be in doubt or concerning which I am in ignorance because of the 
limitations upon my present knowledge, but matters which on prin- 
ciple cannot become the objects of knowledge in a way relevant to 
my present exigent choice. Fate, chance, the irrational, the unpre- 
dictable, Providence—call it what you will—always enters my life in 
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time. Of course, one can always say: “‘ But this is not fate or chance 
or the irrational at all. Given infinite time and an infinite intelligence, 
one can discover that what seems fortuitous to a finite intelligence in 
finite time will be seen to have a reason and hence to be predictable.” 
Quite! And this is precisely God’s situation. Unfortunately I do 
not happen to be God—and what’s more, I have to act right now— 
as W. H. Auden puts it: > 

The sense of danger must not disappear: 

The way is certainly both short and steep, 


However gradual it looks from here; 
Look if you like, but you will have to leap.} 


It means something else also. Time and existence in time are 
decisive. It is like an “ ever-rolling stream ” which “ bears all its sons 
away.” ‘Time is decisive in a twofold sense; first, what is past cannot 
be called back, what is done cannot be undone; second, by the same token, what 
is past is over and done. ‘The one view remarks the decisiveness of time 
with a backward glance; the other remarks it with a forward glance. 
Because of the one we feel the pathos of time; because of the other 
we see its promise. Through the one we weep over our sins; through 
the other we look forward with a renewal of faith and in hope. In 
the act of repentance is combined both this backward and forward 
glance. Time also confronts us with a double possibility: im us, 
fidelity or infidelity to what we ultimately love and trust; iv the 
object, trustworthiness or untrustworthiness. There is no escape 
from this. Every act in which we are faithful is threatened by the 
possibility of our infidelity in the next; but—every infidelity is fol- 
lowed by the possibility of love and trust. The same contingency 
which is the source of the threat is also the source of a promise. Yet 
even our “ faithlessness ” is just the substitution of one object of love 
and trust for another. 

Since we always will in the direction of the uncertain future and 
therefore gamble on uncertainties; since time flows on and in a sense 
makes all our mistakes, bad risks and failures “‘ eternal ” failures, as it 
were; we “ can’t go home again.” As Leon Bloy once said: “ Suffer- 
ing passes, but the fact of having suffered never passes.” When we 
have been fools or wicked; when we betray what we love or when 
what we have trusted fails us; we cannot start over with a fresh 
sheet. And from this derives the pathos of our personal existence. 
We are embarked and there is no escape from the risks and decisions 
which every day we must make in faith—unless we think to resort to 
suicide; and of course Hamlet remembered that we might better 
“ bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know not of.” 
The decisiveness of time presents me here with the question: How 
can I accept myself and my betrayals in the presence of the betrayed ? 


‘“ - “ Leap Before You Look,” from The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden, p. 123, Random House, 
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Yet, the decisiveness of time means not only that the past cannot be 
annulled. A different orientation is possible, one towards the future, 
which says, not looking bitterly toward yesterday, but responsively 
toward to-morrow: The past is over and done. Each new day is really 
new and brings with it new possibilities, new choices, ever new acts 
of commitment in love and trust, ever new possibilities of becoming 
a new creature, with a new faith and hence a new identity. The 
problem here is this: How can my love and trust be renewed? For 
the Christian Faith the double possibility with which we are perennial- 
ly confronted is sin and repentance. Therefore, “choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.” 

Is it not clear beyond a doubt that faith is, indeed, inevitable? And 
can there be anything that matters more? For now we see that the 
inescapable, ever-importunate and decisive question at the heart of 
my personal existence every day of my life is: whom can I ultimately 
Jove and trust? Is it not also plain that it cannot remain unanswered— 
even when I do not ask it, for my very existence is itself the answer I 
am giving? Because of its firm grasp of this fact, the Biblical- 
Prophetic tradition recognizes that man always loves either the true 
God or idols, that between them there is no neutral ground. This 
means that he either loves the transcendent God who can smite him, 
or an image of himself. To live thus, not knowing who I am and not 
caring, is this not insanity? Pascal has mordantly characterized such 
a state of mind: “‘ We run carelessly to the precipice,” he says, “ after 
we have put something before us to prevent us seeing it.” 

The ultimate exigency in my life is therefore to find and maintain 
my identity and my existence through faithfulness to an object capable of 
sustaining my ultimate love and trust. And if I have no such, I am in 
despair. It is a task which is both inescapable and fraught with terrors 
at every step—no matter what my faith. And I am always faced with 
contradictions which I have neither time nor capacity to resolve. 
There is, first, the problem of finitude: At every moment I am called 
upon to make an absolute commitment, to enact “ eternity ” into 
time, to express my “ ultimate meaning ” in an individual act; yet I 
do not know the ultimate meaning of human existence and cannot be 
sure that I have rightly calculated probabilities. I cannot exist with- 
out love and trust, yet I cannot remain faithful for ten consecutive 
minutes. I must risk all as though I knew the end of history when I 
do not even know what the next hour will bring—or what the one 
that is just passed has meant. I feel that life has a meaning, that it is 
no mere “ tale told by an idiot,” for in the very attempt to deny it I 
affirm it; yet I am always faced with that ultimate contradiction of 
life—death. Though I can try to love and trust myself, I find myself 
both unlovable and untrustworthy. And when I love what appears 
to be really other than myself—an ideal, whether that be the self I 
would become, my family as an abstraction, my race, my nation, my 
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civilization—lI realize that these are simply gigantic mirrors of myself 
—idols, in short, powerless to help because powerless to hurt—still 
without a true “other ” which I can love and trust. I desire an 
absolute object of devotion capable of rousing a total response in 
.me, of heart, soul, mind and strength, and find such in an encounter 
with another existing person like myself; yet even here I find a being 
neither lovable nor truly trustworthy, for, like me, he or she too is 
faithless and will die. 

The ultimate object of my love must be ¢ra/y “ other ” than I; not 
the product of my form-discerning rationality, but someone who 
meets me, confronts me, not in some general category, but in a 
unique, free and contingent act. I must be presented with the 
“ irrational ” otherness of his freedom vis-a-vis myself. This alone is 
capable of evoking my ultimate devotion as a person, since only thus 
does he bear to me the same relation which I bear to him; viz. the 
relation of freedom; and this is the condition of real love, since it is 
the condition of true reciprocity. As W. H. Auden says: “ Love’s 
possibilities of realization Require an Otherness that can say J,” } 

The ultimate object of my trust must overcome the contradictions 
of my existence and make this particular existing person who I am 
meaningful in spite of this resolution. Therefore, it must overcome 
the limits of finitude and death—-not simply by transcending them 
and annulling the meaning of life and finite existence, for such cannot 
be the object of ultimate trust to an existing being while he exists. It 
must justify my acts even though they fail. It must overcome the 
meaninglessness occasioned by my betrayals and infidelity which I 
am powerless to remove from the past. 

If there is no such being for me to love and trust, then I am in 
despair. For what is despair? It is the declaration: “I do not exist, 
I have no identity because there is nothing I can love and trust.” 
But, strangely, there is even faith in this despair. The self loves and 
trusts itself—and nothing else, in the moment that it gives expression 
to despair. 

Whom then can we wholly love and trust but God? How can we 
wholly love and trust him except as the Word made Flesh, the cruci- 
fied and risen Lord; dwelling, as we, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
history, taking on our mortality and sin, and encountering us here as 
a Person, thereby presenting us with that which can fully evoke our 
power to respond with heart, soul, mind and strength; even as he 
overcomes the power of sin and of death, without annulling man’s 
freedom or the meaning of finite existence? Is anything else suffi- 
cient? Apart from this are we not in despair? 


1 For the Time Being, ibid., p. 447. 
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Hat Kocu, professor of theology at Copenhagen University, has 
written a fascinating little book on Constantine!; a mere pamphlet 
in size, but richer in content than many a folio. The literature on 
this subject, by its bulk and variety, is apt to baffle non-specialists: 
here is a “ guide for the perplexed ” who, first, with superior com- 
petence and independent judgement, gives a reasoned survey of the 
sources and their modern treatment and thereafter puts the intricate 
and crucial pare which centre upon Constantine in a wide 
historical and theological context. Koch holds that these problems 
are even more fundamental than has been realized; Constantine, to 
him, seems inevitably to pose the timeless and burning question of the 
relation of the Christian to the world. Hence his treatment includes 
the origin and growth of religion in general as well as the develop- 
ment of human society and civilization; all this as a background 
to a thoughtful and personal delineation of the essence of Christianity 
and of the Roman Empire—these being the poles of that Constan- 
tinian order which was to provide the basis and framework for more 
than a millennium of Christian civilization. 
If Koch’s book gave merely a theologian’s construction of history, 
I should not feel at liberty to present the thoughts and doubts which 
it has stirred in me. But Koch takes history seriously. He says 
?. 74): “‘ The task of the historian is to let history itself speak; to 
escribe, as honestly as possible, what did happen; and to bring the 
past and our own times into contact.” And indeed Koch approaches 
the numberless cruces offered by Constantine’s person and work with 
a knowledge, realism and balanced common-sense which may put 
many a professional historian to shame. His judgement on sundry 
much debated points (not rarely in opposition to authoritative recent 
views) has time and again struck me as final. To quote instances 
would require copying Koch’s book, or at least its first chapters; 
for he writes with such concentration that I for one would rather 


1 Hal Koch, Konstantin den Store. Pax Romana: Pax Christiana, Copenhagen, 1952. 
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expand than summarize him. I can only hope that all those interested 
in this great subject will turn to Koch’s enlightening presentation 
(helped, I could wish, by a translation of the Danish original). 

My doubts begin at the very point which, to the author, is central; 
namely, his comprehensive effort at interpreting the historical facts 
which he has outlined so convincingly. In this part too there is not 
one line that does not witness to his wide knowledge and energy of 
thought. My doubts here touch upon points fundamental—it is for 
this reason that I venture to formulate them. Anyone attempting an 
interpretation of history will, of needs, use certain general principles 
and methods of approach. And it seems to me that those used by 
Koch, while yielding the impressive systematic coherence of his 
argument, impair the concreteness of his historical vision. The 
theologian in him is, I fear, in danger of imputing to the early 
Christians his concept of Christianity; the sociologist, of forcing 
his theories upon recalcitrant historical realities; and the folklorist, 
of reducing to fanciful schematism the infinite variety of human 
endeavour, thought and aspiration. Hence, while maintaining the 
sincere admiration with which Koch’s work fills me, I proceed to 
substantiate these reservations with reference to the more specially 
historical part of his wide-flung argument. This will involve the 
consideration of several points of detail. On this head, I make no 
apologies. The truth of history is in the detail. 

The paramount problem envisaged and the solution attempted by 
Koch seem to centre upon two points, namely the essentially eschato- 
logical character of Christianity and, clashing with it, the deification 
of kosmos and man in the cult of the Emperor. Constantine managed 
to combine the two in a coniunctio oppositorum. His “ theocratic 
monatchy ” is an absolutistic state, whose master forgoes the divinity 
of the ruler—though only in his relations to Christians—and thus 
opens a path for the Church to join him and to supply the stabilizing 
religious sanction for his rule. 

Thus formulated, this interpretation of the historical data is of 
course not new but traditional. Koch strives, by a thoughtful 
reconsideration of the two opposing forces, to illustrate both the 
significance of the contest and the problems raised by its Constan- 
tinian settlement. He traces the two opponents to their very origins. 
As to his incisive treatment of Jesus and the Christian Church, I 
shall confine myself to one point which is essential to Koch’s argu- 
ment. He holds that “ Christianity is in its truest essence anti- 
mythical’ (p. 106), that is, it “negated the mythological kosmos ” 
(p. 52). That kosmos which—so Koch argues—was the stage and 

tame and basis of the emperor-cult, and indeed of the very existence 
of “the pagans,” was negated by the Christian faith in “the other 
world.” Is not this overstraining an evident truth? One may or 
may not regard as central in the Christian Aerygma that concept of 
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“ realized eschatology ” which modern theologians cherish; in any 
case it should not make one forget those scriptural (and later) 
passages which suggest that the, or at least many, Christians con- 
ceived of the Aosmos in the same way as their contemporaries. How 
else is one to account for the myths of the Ascension and the Second 
Coming? And for the reference to the “ twelve legions of angels ” 
in Matt. xxvi. 53? And the “ thrones and lordships,” etc., in Col. i. 16? 
And the “ heavenly Jerusalem ” in Heb. xii. 22? And the Descensus 
ad inferos? Tf the Church on Earth was to associate with the Kingdom 
on Earth, differences of “‘ mythological cosmology ” could hardly 
be felt to be insuperable. As I see it, the opposition between the 
devotees of “ this ” and “ the other ” world was a matter of mutually 
exclusive values rather than of different ideas about cosmology. 

It remains true that emperor-worship could not but be, to the 
Christians, a non possumus. Why did the State insist upon it? Momm- 
sen thought that, “if such questions could be treated without 
passion,” the claim could have been waived, as it was with regard 
to the Jews; for Christianity realized, as a religion, that same uni- 
versalism which was a fact in the political field. Koch per contra 
endeavours to demonstrate the necessity of an irreconcilable conflict 
by urging the comprekensive significance and religious reality of this 
worship. He traces the tradition—common, so he holds, to all 
mankind except classical Greece—of divine kingship to the Hellen- 
istic and Oriental monarchies, nay to the very origins of civilization 
and religion. He uses for his argument recent theories concerning 
historical kingship, and combines these with the ideology of the 
** Myth-and-ritual-school.” Now it is certainly true that he who 
endeavours to trace an age-long development must of needs neglect 
much detail. Granting this, I still cannot help feeling that in this part 
of Koch’s book, notwithstanding a number of suggestive ideas, 
historical reality and even correctness of detail is largely lost in a 
haze of abstract speculation. I suppress my deep-seated doubts con- 
cerning the basic tenets of the school just mentioned and turn to some 
materia! points. 

A lack of historical realism seems to be indicated symptomatically 
by Koch’s use of the word “ Emperor-worship ” (“ Kajserkult’’) 
indiscriminately with reference to the ancient East and the Hellenistic 
monarchies as well as to the Roman Empire—suggesting a uniformity 
of this concept which its historical realizations hardly confirm. 
Similarly the forcible combination of a sociological and an anthropo- 
logical theory (neither of which, I suspect, covers the variety of the 
historical development) stands out painfully when the transition is 

1 Many readers, no doubt, will thank Koch for introducing them at this point to the exciting 
researches of the Norwegian archxologist, H. P. L’Orange, which, as he rightly urges, have 
been accorded less than due attention. In particular Koch summarizes L’Orange’s book Kejseren 


paa Himmeltronen (“The Emperor on the Throne of Heaven”), 1949, the tenets of which he 
modifies in essential respects. 
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made from the inevitable fertility cult to the cosmic concept of 
kingship (p. 55): “ For religion is not only a question of welfare and 
growth. It betokens a/so man’s reaction to the universe in all its 
grandeur,” etc. “Not only” ...! A few lines later we find a 
standard sketch of the divine king. He is “ not only (!) Saviour and 
Benefactor of man’s life, but world-ruler, Aosmokrator, closely related 
to the powers of Heaven, and especially to the Sun. Sun-cult and 
emperor-worship go closely together . . . and the ruler is praised not 
only for the benefactions he has bestowed but also for the peace he 
will create in the future. The homage therewith assumes a definitely 
messianic character. The divine ruler is a lord of peace who will 
create a millennium .. .” (described in the hues of Isaiah xi). 

Where has this picture ever been realized? Koch tells us (p. 56) that 
it is found “almost all over the world.” I wonder. “ Saviour” 
and “ benefactor,” i.e. sofér and euergetés, are Greek concepts and 
by origin anything but “ messianic”; Koch, though, is here 
primarily speaking of the ancient Orient and uses these words to 
intimate the persistence of the “ fertility-pattern.” Anyhow, were 
Sargon, Supiluliluma, Sennacherib ever supposed to grant “ salva- 
tion”? Again, if the primitive tribal king was to safeguard fertility, 
was he also kosmokrator? And again, where is, the outstanding 
relation to the sun of the Jewish messiah or the Hellenistic kings ? 
In short, Koch’s is a composite picture made up of traits primitive, 


Babylonian, Jewish, Persian, Greek and Roman. They accumulated 
in the course of a long development, so that many of them apply 
to Augustus as seen by his Eastern subjects; still more appear, in 
the later third century, in the frantic propaganda of the collapsing 
Roman Empire. By then, however, the primitive fertility concept 
had long been forgotten. Or can one really imagine the “ saviours ” 
Ptolemy, Augustus, Aurelianus being approached about the fertility 


ce 


of their realms, as though it were “ mythically ” and mystically 
connected with their persons? Piety, justice and good rule may 
indeed be felt, at almost any time, to secure divine favour and there- 
with human welfare (e.g. Hesiod, Works and Days 225, Ennius fr. 151 
ot Maximinus Daia apud Euseb. H.E. tx. 7). This concept, I imagine, 
is far removed from that primitive one which Frazer’s fascinating 
writings have made so widely popular. Yet Koch (p. 96) contrasts 
the eschatological persuasion of the Christians with that implied by 
the state-religion, i.e. the ruler-cult, which, so he says, “ vouchsafes 
fertility and good harvest.” 

To me, such generalizing seems to be at odds with the reality of 
history. The Roman Empire was not a “ primitive community.” 
I get the same impression from Koch’s dealings with matters Greek. 
He describes as the essence of the “ miracle Grec” the step “ from 
mythos to logos.” Few will quarrel with this definition. Everything 
however turns upon what you mean by mythos and Jogos. It is 
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significant that the latter word defies translation, and the “‘ mythical ” 
understanding of existence may be realized in many forms and very 
differently from the “ standard pattern” of our folklorists. Koch 
outlines the “ break with tradition ” in Ionia and Athens (p. 56 ff.) 
and continues: “Not religion but science now gave security and 
comfort to man’s life, nor was it any longer the task of religion to 
secure peace and victory over the enemies of the realm [was there a 
Greek ‘realm’?]; this was now left to the politicians. Peace was 
brought about, not by cultic festivals, sacrifices and hymns, but by 
military preparations and political arrangements ” (p. 58). In the 
preceding period, by contrast (p. 56), “ the central political act was 
the cultic festival, the sacrifice offered, the hymn sung on the eve of 
battle; as in the Orient and with the Nordic peoples... .” I have 
an inkling that the means by which a Ramses or Naram-sin or Teuto- 
bod achieved their victories were not exactly these; at any rate, where 
is the evidence for this romantic procedure among the Greeks of the 
atchaic period? The Iliad? Tyrtaios? Alkaios? A sacrifice imme- 
diately before the beginning of a battle was indeed matter of course— 
at all times, independently of mythos and /ogos; so were “ military 
preparations and political arrangements.” I know of no “ hymn 
sung on the eve of battle ”—but after it: “ae have achieved great 
glory; we have slain the godlike Hektor”... Furthermore, where 
is the evidence, among the early Greeks, for the “ divine king,” born 
of sacred wedlock, the mediator of all this holy magic, with “ cult- 
drama,” and “ enthronement ” and “‘ sacred meal”? Not, I trust, 
in Homer’s “ king sprung from Zeus ? ” 

With Alexander’s empire, so Koch continues (p. 59), the step from 
mythos to logos is reversed. “ Only on the basis of the myth could one 
hope to hold this colossal empire together ”; namely by the adoption 
of “the well-tried oriental system of the Emperor(!) as men’s 
representative before the gods.’ Koch admits that Kaerst may have 
been right in ascribing a Greek basis to Alexander’s deification: his 
successors, at any rate, were, so he holds, “ the heirs of the universal 
divine emperors of the Near East ” (#b.). One may ask: How much, 
or how little, did the divinity of the Ptolemies and Seleucids really 
mean? Is their claim to a universal, “cosmic” empire anywhere 
attested? Did any of their subjects approach them as veritable gods? 
Pray to them? Sacrifice to them? Was life at large affected by their 
Divinity ? Was the atmosphere of Alexandria or Antioch “ mythical ” ? 
Was it, or was it not the same when the first Ptolemy and some of the 
latest ones were called “ Sotér”? These questions are not beyond 
the reach of a well-founded answer; and it would be negative, I 
assume, for almost all of them. But with Koch, here again, that 
historical reality which could give substance to some of his assertions 
and refute others vanishes in a haze of abstraction and schematism. 

The same schematism has caused the decisive figure of the Roman 
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emperor-cult, Augustus, to be shown in an ambiguous light, 
although a considerable amount of concrete detail is here correctly 
adduced. Augustus, so we ate told (p. 62), “used the romantic 
national renaissance to serve his own great aim: the world-empire.” 
Warned by Czsar’s fall, he indeed preserved, “‘ in appearance,” the 
republican forms, but he realized that “ the Empire needed a common 
religion which ... tied Heaven and the State together and thereby 
gave to the latter the highest authority.” This meant, in spite of 
all republican embellishments, “ essentially a continuation of the 
political traditions of the East ” (p. 63). “ Time worked for him (1!) 
and his rule”; the development towards the oriental divine kingship 
went on in a straight and unbroken line (zd.). 

I cannot but find in this interpretation an over-simplification 
which borders upon misrepresentation. The central Roman factor 
in the Augustan achievement, the perennial reality of classical Roman 
politics, art, literature and religion, the decisive significance of the 
individuality of the princeps for his creation, all these facts pale into 
insignificance before the alleged allurement of the oriental divine 
kingship; that kingship which Octavianus defeated at Actium, to 
found his rule and empire upon this victory. As though there were 
no other realities! When Virgil, long before Actium, hailed Octa- 
vianus as a god (in the first Eclogue), was he appropriating an oriental 
idea? Was not his inspiration in the promise and achievement of 
release from world-wide upheaval? Was not the balance between 
traditions Western and Eastern, between powers military and political, 
together with the pacification of the orbis terrarum and the restored 
security of world-trade—all this under Roman inspiration and 
guidance—the evident basis of the auctoritas principis; and the tipping 
of this balance, under the Severans, towards absolute and “ divine ” 
rule the beginning of the end? 

This mode of seeing, to be tested by the historical facts of three 
centuries, suggests a very different evaluation of the imperial cult. 
This is not the place to elaborate it. Very much depends upon the 
correctness, or otherwise, of Koch’s assertion (p. 65) that “ the 
emperor-cult was true religion ” and “‘ beside Neoplatonism the last 
great religious creation of Antiquity ” (p. 66). When I read (p. 65) 
that under its sway “ religious mysticism and cosmic speculations 
replaced political activity ” and that “ politics now are no longer 
an expression of men’s wishes and activities, but divine salvation 
which works from above through the ruler,” I ask myself: where 
and how far has this come true? With Tiberius? Vespasian? Trajan? 
The Antonines? Or indeed with Severus, or Decius, or Gallienus ? 
One would not, surely, describe Elagabalus as representative. And 
those inscriptions and coins which grow ever more glowing in their 
assertions of restitutio orbis and felicitas saculi and providentia Augusti 
the more desperate the state of the Empire becomes, are instruments 
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of government propaganda. How much “mystic devotion” 
responded to it? As an antidote against exaggerated ideas it is useful 
to read, e.g., the last books of Dio Cassius—who had seen those 
“Gods on Earth,” and the popular response, from close at hand— 
or, for the earlier period, Epictetus or the dius Marcus himself. No 
literature worth mentioning exists from the time of the débacle; but 
could a slogan like dis geniti et deorum creatores suggest “ genuine 
religion ” and inspire “ mystic piety ”? If their divinity and saving 
action was felt and worshipped by “‘ the whole oskumene,’”’ how could 
those emperors have been murdered seriatim ? 

An ideology is one thing; religion, another. The general accept- 
ance of the cult of the emperors rested, from the first, upon the 
unique achievement of Augustus and the actual blessings of Roman 
rule. It was a political and social fact; real, but of slight emotional 
and religious significance. Its elevation, in parallel with the general 
trend of the times, to a metaphysical or “ mythical ” ideology pro- 
gressed with the downfall of the Empire; the idea of Roma aterna 
and her mystical emperor assumed its final, ever-pregnant form when 
no reality any longer corresponded to it. I see a particular weakness 
of Koch’s argument in his tendency to ascribe to the early phases of 
the Empire those features of the imperial cult which stood out, if at 
all, during its final stages (for I share Charlesworth’s scepticism with 
regard to L’Orange’s interpretation of Nero’s extravagances). It is 
possible to find in this cult the, or a, prime cause of the conflict 
between the Church and the state. This interpretation, however, 
ought to reckon with the particular character and significance which 
this cult had at the time; a political, that is, rather than a religious 
significance; it ought not to substitute for it an ideology which 
belonged neither to it nor to its Hellenistic predecessors, but grew 
up gradually and long after the battle had been joined. 

With the tetrarchy of Diocletian “ the victory of the Orient was 
complete ” (p. 69): this statement becomes concrete and meaningful 
when we bear in mind the downright change of the social structure 
which distinguishes the Late from the Early Empire. This is as 
relevant with regard to politics and religion as in the field of art. 
There is a tendency, in the endless discussion of this whole set of 
phenomena, to speak of the “ Roman ” (or also “ Hellenistic ””) and 
the “‘ Oriental ” element as though these were two well-defined and 
unchanging adversaries locked in battle throughout the ages; as 
though the word “ Roman ” meant the same in the times of Romulus, 
of Augustus, of Constantine; and as though “ Oriental ” applied 
identically to ancient Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Parthia and 
the Sassanian Empire. The more one grasps the changing reality 
behind these words the greater becomes the chance of seeing in a 
correct perspective the parts and the whole of the decisive develop- 
ment which Koch has set himself to interpret. 
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It is a tremendous task, and the few points here discussed give by no 
means an adequate notion of the richness of his book both in detailed 
observations and suggestive general ideas. I have drawn forth these 
points because they seemed significant to me both in themselves and 
with regard to the general problem behind them—which is that of 
the interpretation of history; “‘ Geschichte als Sinngebung (—?des 
Sinnlosen).” He who merely collects historical data is in danger of 
missing the significance of each and all of them; while he who strives 
to understand them as strands in a meaningful web may lose his hold 
upon the infinity of concrete details which in their combination make 
up that whole which he strives to grasp. This antinomy to be over- 
come calls for a combination of historical mastery and philosophical 
penetration such as was realized, in different ways, by Ranke, or J. 
Burckhardt, or Spengler. Koch, I suppose, would agree if, after the 
devoted efforts of himself and many others, I proclaimed Burckhardt’s 
Constantine the classic, still unsurpassed, in its field. Koch has made 
a valiant effort at interpreting the same subject in terms of present- 
day knowledge and, especially, theology, and he has, if I am not 
mistaken, tipped the balance of evaluation appreciably in the direction 
of the views propounded in that classic. The foregoing reflections 
will, I hope, indicate how stimulating, even where I cannot agree, 
I have found his book. 


A BRIEF REPLY TO DR ZUNTZ 


By 
PROFESSOR HAL KOCH 


University of Copenhagen 


My heartiest thanks to Dr Zante for his friendly treatment of my 
book, and to the editor for giving me the opportunity of answering 
his criticisms. I appreciate this all the more since only very few of 
the readers will be able to study my little book, unfortunately published 
in Danish. Dr Zuntz is surely right, that there are many details to 
ctiticize in the short chapter (pp. 53-72) which tries to summarize 
the characteristics of the relation between religion and politics in 
the ancient world as background for an estimate of Constantine. 
But at the same time it seems to me that he has misunderstood my 
central point. 

My book strongly emphasizes the “ anti-mythical ” character of 
Christianity. It seems to Dr Zuntz that I have “ overstrained an 
evident truth,” and he points out the mythological elements in the 
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earliest Christians’ outlook on the world. This simply does not 
touch my main theme. Of course Jesus and the apostles had 
the contemporary picture of the universe—what else could they 
have had?—and that means a mythological picture in the common 
sense of the word. What Dr Zuntz here calls attention to is un- 
doubtedly an evident truth. But I in my book have deliberately used 
the word “ mythological” in a somewhat different way. When I 
speak of the anti-mythical character of Christianity, I try to draw 
attention to something mote radical and more disputable. The main 
thesis which runs through the whole book, and which comes out 
most clearly on p. 79, is that religion and politics in human life form 
an entity which aims at fertility, expansion and security of life. This 
attitude has its classical expression in the myth, from the primitive 
fertility-myth and king-myth to the later Emperor-myth, which thus, 
in their principles, have the same content. Here the preaching of 
Jesus stands in sharp contrast: he who would save his life, give it 
fertility and security, must lose it; the kingdom of heaven as an 
eschatological reality breaks in and makes the earthly Empire ques- 
tionable, denies its validity in the mythical sense. Therefore Jesus 
is equally against the political theologians and the theological poli- 
ticians, and his message in relation to the earthly government had to 
be nihilistic. 

This also to a certain extent gives the explanation of Dr Zuntz’s 
criticism of the pages on the Emperor-cult. I have indicated many 
of the different traits which in this myth are to be found to some 
extent all over the world—with considerable variations between, for 
instance, the Northern world, Egypt and Babylon—but the kernel 
of which is the connection of creativity and security in the person of 
the ruler as the focus of divine power (divine kingship). To go into 
details was not possible (perhaps I ought to say that the book appeared 
in the university-yearbook of Copenhagen, i.e. with very strict 
limitations of space). However, I will expressly maintain against 
Dr Zuntz (with due respect for his learning as a classical scholar) that 
the Emperor-cult, next to and closely related to Neo-Platonism, was 
the ancient world’s last great religious contribution, precisely because 
it took up all the old traditions which went back to primitive thought, 
and so gave to society and politics a mythical, not a rational, basis. 
It was this, and not the traditions of the Roman republic, which the 
Middle Ages inherited. Furthermore I must maintain that this was 
real religion, that is, if one has the conception of religion which I 
have stressed as fundamental. In the same sense, I mean, we may 
speak of real religion in the modern authoritarian states (Stalin-cult). 

Dr Zuntz particularly criticizes my picture of the development of 
the Roman Empire, saying that I have not sufficiently distinguished 
between the Augustan and the later Empire. I thought I had made 
that distinction quite clear in depicting Augustus, as he looked from 
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the West, as the one who continued the old Roman political tradition. 
But the same phenomenon looked different seen from the East: 
“ Eine an die Politik des Augustus ankniipfende literarische Romantik 
feiert A. als nationalrémischen Wiederhersteller und Friedensbringer 
und verdeckt damit die eigentliche revolutionare Seite des Prinzipats ” 
(H. v. Borch, Gottesgnadentum, 1934, p. 89), and this principle of 
immanent revolution from the beginning must not be overlooked. 
It dominated in the East, and therefore politics had to change. 
Therefore, with expressions which, by the way, have been taken over 
from Max Vogelstein, I tried to show how conceptions like res 
publica, lex, libertas, iustitia were superseded in political life, and that 
politics instead became a realization of divine forces effected through 
the Emperor. I admit that the statement as presented is too short or 
matter of fact, but I still believe that the fundamental point is right. 

Somewhat the same is true of Dr Zuntz’s criticism of another and 
still shorter statement, that of the rupture between myth and /ogos 
in the Greek world. Of course I am in essential agreement with 
Dr Zuntz in what he says about Homer. Yet this does not affect 
the observation that there is a sharp difference between the Greece 
of Homer and that of Thucydides, due to the contrast sythos-/ogos, 
and that politics, through the change which took place, became 
something essentially different. It might have been better to omit 
this point than to have stated it without the necessary explanation, 
but-on the other hand it seemed to me to be of the greatest importance 
for the understanding of European culture in the long perspective, 
to which it has been my wish to draw attention. 

As for Burckhardt, I should like to say “ yes.” I admire him and 
enjoy reading him. But after all Constantine was not the “ condottiere ”’ 
which Burckhardt describes. He was essentially religious, and 
Burckhardt did not understand much of the religion of the fourth 
century. I definitely find that the research of the last generation has 
led us beyond Burckhardt, and I am immodest enough to think too 
that my little book signifies another little step in that direction. 

Once again I thank Dr Zuntz and the editor. I have tried to be 
as brief as possible in order not to misuse their friendly hospitality. 





THE ANGELIC CHOIRS 
By 
J. H. M. WHITEMAN 


M.A., M.MUS., PH.D. 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Cape Town University; Editor of “‘ The South African Music Teacher” 


AN attempt to write seriously of angelic choirs is likely, in many 
quarters, to draw forth a smile, so readily do we reject as superstition 
any beliefs of the past that do not come within the scope of physical 
science as we know it. Yet there is a certain amount of reliable 
testimony, worthy of acceptance on scientific grounds, and revealing 
an organized body of truth behind the ancient traditions on the 
subject. This testimony I shall endeavour to summarize and explain, 
entirely on a basis of experience and without assuming any initial 
doctrinal stanapoint. 


I 
It would be natural to begin with a study of what musical com- 


posers have to say on the source of their inspiration; but for many 
reasons this is unlikely to yield what we are looking for. Musical 
composition is a rational activity not essentially different from 
literary composition; the act of literary composition may be in- 
spired, without its being accompanied by consciousness of anything 
that might be termed angelic speech; hence we need not expect 
inspired musical composition to be accompanied by consciousness of 
something we might term angelic song. [n fact, it is easy to under- 
stand that the need for the composer to bear physical conditions in 
mind and to impress his outer memory with the ideas that present 
themselves inwardly might operate so as to prevent an opening to 
higher states of consciousness. 

An exceptional experience is described in the following extract 
from a letter of Berlioz,1 which is of value, in spite of the fact that at 
a first reading it may strike the hearer as a poetic effusion, without 
much substance in fact: 


Last night I dreamt of music; this morning I recalled it all and fell into one 
of those supernal ecstasies. . . . All the tears of my soul poured forth as I 
listened to those divinely sonorous smiles that radiate from the angels 
alone. Believe me, dear friend, the being who could write such miracles of 
transcendent melody would be more than mortal. 


1 The Life of Hector Berlioz, trans. Katherine F. Boult, London 1912, p. 232. 
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Here we have a musical parallel with Coleridge’s composition of 
Kubla Khan. The point of present interest, however, is neither the 
dream nor its recall, but the fact that the recollection induced an 
inspired state of mind in which something additional was perceived. 
Berlioz implies by his language that he was familiar enough with this 
kind of state to recognize its mystical or other-worldly character. 
The description of what was heard as “sonorous smiles,” also, 
exemplifies the mystic’s tendency to describe the phenomena of one 
sense in terms of another. But moving and exalted as the experience 
would seem to have been, we need something more definite before 
we can talk convincingly of angelic choirs. 

To assist in providing a reasonably sure basis for scientific or 
philosophical discussion I propose first to describe two experiences 
from records kept by me during the last 25 years. These illustrate 
two broadly distinguishable modes of knowledge—the first, by 
Separation, the second by Opening. ‘The higher forms of what I call 
Separation constitute the mystical excessus or ecstasy; the lower forms 
are sometimes called “ out of the body ” experiences. Opening may 
be provisionally defined as objective non-physical vision, as if from 
the physical body. In the explanations with which the plain account 
of each experience must be supplemented to make it comprehensible, 
I shall be obliged to make occasional assertions without considera- 
tion of the evidence for them. But I hope these will be found to be 


partly justified, at least, by the testimony which I shall then proceed 
to quote from other sources. 


II 


[August, 1933.] During the night, after having listened to gramo- 
phone records of Schubert’s Octet, I became conscious as in dream 
and heard a work resembling the Octet. But the dream was not a 
fantastic one, being /wid (accompanied by recognition that the state 
was a dream one), and seemingly rational. For I debated within 
myself who the composer might be and how the piece was scored. 
The music was not less beautiful than the Octet in its general impres- 
sion; but from a habit of watchfulness I noticed a slight roughness, 
or an obstacle to concentration, which made the distinguishing of 
the separate parts difficult. 

Thinking over this peculiar roughness, and considering what the 
obstacle might be, suddenly I was carried into full interior wakeful- 
ness—into a real state with clear consciousness of separation. By this 
term I mean the waking of the reflective consciousness in an interior 
space and time, existing in its own right, independent of physical 
space and time, but not out of touch with it. Fora general conscious- 
ness of the physical body and its conditions then remains, usually as 
something comparatively unreal in the background, but actually in 
quite a different order of spatial creation. 
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States of separation will be known to many people, and there is, 
indeed, an extensive literature on the subject, covering on the one 
hand the declared views of mystics, and on the other hand compara- 
tively recent accounts dealing generally with much less exalted forms. 
Even a few paragraphs in brief exposition of such a vast subject would 
be out of place here; but one point must be stressed, namely, the 
intense reality and vivid objective presence of the higher states, 
utterly unlike the flat intangibility of self-centred imaginations. The 
higher states, as anyone who knows separation must believe, are 
logically prior to the physical state, and consequently not to be 
interpreted in terms of physical phenomena posterior to them. 
Everything in such states, spatial characteristics included, is known 
as if in archetypal unchanging form, and is therefore startlingly more 
real (rationally-objective, ever present) than the derivative and 
shifting forms of the physical world. 

In front, then, as if at a distance of about twelve feet, was the sound 
—not of instruments, but of voices in perfect harmony, free from the 
slight roughness of the sounds previously heard and which were now 
realized to be an outer less real manifestation within which the mind 
had now entered. 

It was with a flash of keen astonishment that I observed the sub- 
stitution of living voices for instruments; for before this I had been 
accustomed to regard chamber music as the purest form of musical 
att, and vocal music as comparatively unsatisfying. But the voices 
now heard exceeded in perfection of harmony anything heard in the 
physical world. Harmony it must be called; but it was not a harmony 
such as could be analysed in terms of pitch. It was rather one of 
correspondent feelings, beyond expression in music notation. 

For a few seconds the sound continued as a general singing forth 
of audible and concordant feelings, while I became better established 
in the interior state. But now a further concentration took place, so 
that immediately in front, as if only a few feet away, a single voice, 
comprising the thought and feeling of all, with full clarity of tone 
directed its message to me in living personal intimacy, and with a 
heart-piercing quality of sadness, ineffably beautiful. 

What the notes were, or whether there were in fact any distinct 
notes, I am unable to say, because in ~ of the vividness there was 
insufficient power of correlation already oe in me by which I 
could name the feelings and hence the notes; for we have no recog- 
nition, in such a state, without a ground of recognition in our 
characters. But as regards the quality of the voice, it may be fitting 
to liken it to that of a male alto. 

The physical form was known as lying on the bed, in physical 
space, but at the same time the form in which consciousness found 
itself, which was my proper form (for such a state), was upright, in 
interior space. Further details of this form, other than those required 
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to give scale and orientation, did not enter into consciousness since 
they held no interest at the time. 

It may seem strange to say that, in spite of the vividness and 
reality of what has been described, there was before my eyes no object 
distinguishable in light. But the absence of visual objects does not 
imply that there was a sense of blindness or of an obstruction in front 
of the eyes, or that the thought of seeing never entered the mind; 
for it is possible in such a state to see a certain wonderful darkness or 
blackness associated with what is too high for one’s powers of dis- 
cernment. So, now, through the eyes came a vision as of the holy 
stillness of night-time. 

An interior state may be rightly likened to the stillness of night, in 
spite of there being possibly vivid hearing and seeing. For in the 
purer kind of vision, one has, so to speak, to go through darkness 
(blotting out the common world) to come to the inner light; and 
similarly one must go through silence to come to inner hearing. The 
light is then seen as if through darkness, and the sound heard through 
silence. 

For a short period the voice appeared to be directed fully towards 
me, almost in the ear. Then, by a more gradual change, the choir 
seemed to turn to another quarter, and the sound was as if blown 
away by the wind. Thus the sound faded out, not in any mechanical 


way, but through a significant change of direction; and being no 
longer open to inner sense, consciousness once more settled in the 
physical body and in physical space and time. 


Ill 


The varieties of Opening are very numerous and confusing. More- 
over, current materialistic psychology, based on sub-mystical experi- 
ence, provides plausible explanations calculated to reduce everything 
of the kind to something like imagination. It will be therefore 
advisable, I think, at this stage to present a reasonably complete 
skeleton classification of openings according to the character of the 
light (or sound, touch, etc., as the case may be) which is perceived, 
and to explain the terminology we shall use in speaking of them. 

Opening occurs when through accident, drugs, hereditary ten- 
dency or on exercise, some non-physical kind of perception 
becomes stable and objectively vivid, without, however, going so 
far as to bring about separation. The consciousness appears to re- 
main in the physical body, but before the eyes or about the head the 
physical mode of perception is replaced by some other, rather as if 
the physical world were rolled back to disclose something more real 
behind. That is the case with what we may describe as the interior 
kinds of light. If the appearance seems rather to be superposed on 
the physical world, or to be subjective (like imagery), or if the state 
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(like dream) permits us no reflective judgement, the light will be 
described as exterior. 

Following now an analysis suggested by Plotinus (IV, 3, 17), we 
can distinguish: (1) An Inmost Light, described as intelligible, true 
and rea/, of which we catch a glimmer in an intense perception of 
beauty that opens us to the hidden depths of being and lifts us above 
the relentless urge of time to the sphere of the everpresent. Per- 
ceptions at this level are characterized by the spiritual qualities of 
Freedom, Integration and Fulfilment, and by the blotting-out of 
self-will. (2) An intermediate light, corresponding to Plotinus’s 
sphere of psyche—“ a light lit from another light,” suggestive rather 
than intelligible, which may perhaps be called psychical. (3) The 
Outer Light (“ darkness,” rather) as of dreams and morbid hallucina- 
tions, originating from the unliberated self, and called false or unreal. 
In some sense outside of all these is (4) the corporeal light of the 
physical worid and similar states. The separation just described was 
into intelligible sound, space and feeling; but the awareness of the 
physical body was corporeal. 

Further, Opening may present to us manifestations that are inter- 
polated, so to speak, rather than proper to an integrated “ world.” 
Here I distinguish chiefly (5) vértually-true representations— Imagin- 
aty Visions” in the traditional terminology; and (6) dream-visions. 
In the former (to be illustrated in due course) the interpolations, 
deriving from self and therefore strictly “false,” are recognized as 
divinely adapted to something that is absolute (true, real); in the 
latter much dream-like confusion of mind remains. The common 
imagination, which comes into play when we have recourse to dis- 
cursive reasoning * or creative imagery, or choose our words in silent 
imaginative speech, resembles a faint kind of dream-vision or dream- 
locution, on a background of undiscerned intelligible light. But 
Opening, properly speaking, by a better conformation to “the 

erfect law of Freedom,” “ the glorious Freedom of the children of 
God,” ® looks beyond to something that is not thought but observed, 
not private but common to many. 

After this minimum of preliminary explanation I now give the 
account of the second experience, as recorded in the condensed 
impersonal form which I generally find it best to adopt. The opening 
should be conceived of as one to intelligible light, sound, spatial 
perception and inflow of objective feeling, properly integrated in the 


1 Cf. Hegel, Zsthetics, Introd. i: “‘ Everything that is beautiful is really beautiful as parskens 
in something higher and being produced thereby.” Herbart, Introduction to Philosophy, i. 85: 
** Every work of nature or art which is beautiful lifts us above our ordinary level, and breaks the 
accustomed course of psychic mechanism.” Kant, Critique of Judgement, 57: “. . . what occa- 
sions the judgement is perhaps a conception of the supersensible reality which underlies human 
nature.” 

®* Cf. Plotinus, iv. 3, 18: ‘‘ Deliberate reasoning occurs in our mortal life when the soul is 
uncertain and troubled and not at its best. For the need of reasoning is a defect or inadequacy of 
apprehension.” 

§ James i. 25, ii. 12. Rom. viii. 21. 
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way only possible with perceptions which approach the intelligible 
level. 


[May 9th, 1950.] Sudden awareness in open state of chanting voices to the 
left, people facing forward, near, slightly lower level than the eyes. Musical 
impression like ‘‘ The Immortal Hour ” but some dissonance. Opening 
only for about three or four seconds, before the state is lost through 


strangeness. 


To help in the elucidation of this sketchy account, intended only 
as a reminder to myself, I add a few further remarks, limited in scope 
both by inadequate perception on my part and by difficulties of 
explanation. 

The feeling expressed by the choir, both aurally and visually, was 
startlingly pronounced, but difficult to put into words. In mood- 
character it reminded me of a certain chorus from Rutland Boughton’s 
“Immortal Hour,” but not, I think, because of any clear melodic or 
harmonic resemblance. The “ dissonance ” was slight and not of a 
musical kind, though making the same impression on the ear. 

The pose and facial appearance of the nearest singer were expressive 
and moving, not mechanically set, but every discernible detail in- 
spired by a similar character of life to that which was heard in the 
sound. The visual appearance was not in extensive areas of light, 
but as it were vividly flashing in pin-pointed manner through the 
darkness. Of the group of singers as a whole I can say little more 
than that it appeared to be a small one of earnest but still unperfected 
persons, the level being much lower than that of the earlier experience 
I have described. The position and direction of the choir were also 
spiritually significant, but an attempt to discuss the way in which 
they were significant would take me beyond the scope of this essay. 

The whole visual appearance, however much dependent on my 
receptivity for its fullness or obscurity, was not distorted by any 
imaginative prepossessions originating in me—such thoughts as the 
resemblance to “‘ The Immortal Hour ” being held completely apart 
and recognized as inadequate at the time. Finally, though, as men- 
tioned, the state was quickly lost, the vivid memory remained and 
still remains, intelligible openings being quite unlike dreams in 
leaving an enduring mark on one’s character. 


IV 


We are now ready to survey the testimony of Christian mystics. In 
accordance with scientific method, we must restrict our attention to 
specific experiences described first-hand and general explanations 
which, from the language used, seem clearly enough to be based on 
first-hand experience. 

Richard Rolle (d. 1349), sometimes called “ the father of English 
mysticism,” writes much of the state of Canor—when “ into song of 
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joy meditation is turned.” This is a condition of joy recognized as 
springing up spontaneously as a result of a unitive state. But Rolle 
also records how, on a certain occasion, he was able to hear the singing 
objectively : 

In the night, before supper, as I my psalms sung, as it were the sound of 
readers or rather singers about me I beheld. Whilst also praying to heaven 
with all desire I took heed, suddenly, in what manner I wot not, in me the 
sound of song I felt; and likeliest heavenly melody I took, with me dwelling 
in mind. Forsooth my thought continually to mirth of song was changed, 
and my meditation to praise turned; and my prayers and psalm-saying, in 
sound I showed. 


Two experiences of spiritual singing are described in the “ Life ” 
of Henry Suso (d. 1365), written by himself. The second is as 
follows: 


And one day—it was in carnival time—the Servitor had continued his 
prayers until the moment when the bugle of the watch announced the dawn. 
Therefore he said to himself, Rest for an instant, before you salute the shin- 
ing Morning Star. And whilst that his senses were at rest, behold! angelic 
spirits began to sing the fair Respond: “ Illuminare, illuminare, Jerusalem! ” 
And this song was echoed with a marvellous sweetness in the deevs of his 
soul, And when the angels had sung for some time his soul overflowed 
witl. joy: and his feeble body being unable to support such happiness, 
burning tears escaped from his eyes.? 


It would be a mistake, I think, to regard this as a dream-audition, 
on the ground that Latin words from the hearer’s memory were 
sung. ‘The attaching of words from the memory may occur as a 
natural and apparently inevitable part of the experience (i.e. virtually 
true), pattly clouding the reality behind, but not in such a way as to 
prevent our recognizing that the words are imposed on something 
which is really existent apart from them. In another experience 
given to me,° which it is unnecessary to describe here, the singing 
entered my memory by apparently taking the words, “ Praise, my 
soul, the King of heaven.” But I was well aware that the singing, 
in itself, had neither these words nor the melody associated with them. 

To Walter Hilton (d. 1396) we owe a short but very beautiful 
treatise on “ The Song of Angels.” It describes no specific ns omen 
but is important because of the clear distinction it makes between 


spiritual perception, arising when our motives are purified; and the 
sensation that reposes in the self. Of the former, Hilton writes: 


When a soul is purified by the love of God, illumined by wisdom, stabled 
by the might of God, then is the eye of the soul opened to behold ghostly 


1 The Fire of Love, book 1, Ch. xvi. Misyn’s translation, partly modernized by Evelyn Under- 
hill, Mysticism, London, 1911, p. 78. 

* Ch. vi. Underhill, op. ci#., p. 277. 

% January 11, 1948. 
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things, as virtues and angels and holy souls, and heavenly things. Then is 

the soul able because of cleanness to feel the touching, the speaking of 
angels. This touching and speaking, it is ghostly and not bodily. For 
when the soul is lifted and ravished out of the sensuality, and out of mind of 
any earthly things, then in great fervour of love and light (if our Lord 
vouchsafe) the soul may hear and feel heavenly sound, made by the presence 
of angels in loving of God. 


The latter part of the treatise is concerned with the various ways in 
which fantasies (false representations) can arise. In this connection 
Hilton makes the same distinction as I have tried to make above be- 
tween the false and the virtually true. But it would be tedious to show 


this at length. 


Passing back nearly a thousand years, we must give particular 
attention to the treatise upon which medieval angelology is considered 
to be founded—The Celestial Hierarchy of the pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita. Here the language does not so clearly indicate a basis 
of first-hand experience; but the same author’s more celebrated 
treatise on The Divine Names has always carried immense conviction 
to mystics, and probably no one would dispute the continual impli- 
cation throughout that work and the Mystical Theology that the author 
speaks at least very largely from his own experience. 

The only passage directly mentioning angelic song occurs in the 
chapter dealing with the first order of angels (Seraphim, Cherubim, 
Thrones), of whom it is said: 


The Word of God has transmitted their hymns to those on earth, in which 
is divinely shewn the excellency of its most exalted illumination. For 
some of them, to speak after the manner of men, proclaim as the “‘ voice of 
many waters”: “‘ Blessed is the glory of the Lord, from His place.” But 
others cry aloud that most august appellation of God: “ Holy, Holy, Lord 
of Sabaoth; the whole earth is full of His glory.” These most excellent 
hymnologies of the super-celestial minds, we have already unfolded to the 
best of our ability in the Treatise concerning the Divine Hymns, and have 
spoken sufficiently concerning them in that Treatise . . . (vii, 4). 


The treatise on the Divine Hymns is not extant, and no other refer- 
ence to it is known; the usual view to-day is that the claim to its 
existence is fictitious, like other implied claims of the author, intro- 
duced to give colour to his pseudonym. Whatever conclusion we 
come to on this point, however, is hardly relevant to the question 
whether or not the author speaks from experience. 

The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy contains many references to the singing 
that should accompany the various rites of the Church, without in 


1 Translated by K. S. Guthrie, New York (undated). The passage following from the Ezc/e- 
siastical Hierarchy is translated from the French of M. de Gandillac. These teachings of Dionysius 
may be largely inspired by Plato (see below) and Clement of Alexandria (Stromata vii, 12; 
Protreptikos ix, xii). 
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general implying the existence of angelic song. An exception occurs 
when it is described how we are prepared for the sacrament of 


Communion: 


. when the sacred songs that embody the most holy truths have har- 
moniously prepared our souls for the mysteries that we must progressively 
celebrate, when they have put us in tune with the divine songs and have 
accorded us not only to the divine realities but with ourselves and mutually 
in such a manner that we form no more than a single homogeneous choir of 


devout men (iii, 5). 


The theme of gradual initiation to purer states of contemplation by 
means of song recurs frequently throughout; but it is possible that 
this is merely an elaboration of traditional doctrine, deriving largely 
from Plato (as we shall see). 

Still dealing with Christian mystics, but passing now to one of less 
otthodox type, we find in the works of Swedenborg much detailed 
testimony on spiritual singing, couched, moreover (for good or ill), 
in scientific and not poetical language. The most valuable document, 
as regards direct evidence, is the Diarium Spirituale, which covers the 
yeats 1745-65, and contains about fifteen extensive first-hand accounts 
of experience of spiritual choirs. A few months after the diary was 
begun we find three experiences recorded, the first (489) reading thus: 


This day I heard many angels of the interior heaven who were forming in 
concert a hymn, which was clearly heard by me; but what they said I 
could not understand, because they were angels. . . . I could know only 
from a certain variety of interior affection that there was a heavenly principle 
in it. . . . Those hymns appeared to me like a continuous infantile sound, 
like the sound of a flute, and they proceeded in a heavenly gyre which many 
were forming and were at the same time both saying and chanting. .. . 


Here it seems that Swedenborg was open to the movement, and to 
the purely spiritual feeling it represented, but that the sound itself 
had to be conveyed to him by means of a virtually-true representation, 
resembling the sound of a flute. By his saying that the hymn was 
“clearly heard” I understand him to mean that interior to the 
“ infantile sound ” could be discerned, corresponding to the sound, 
and therefore having the effect of sound, a breathing forth of interior 
affection unified with the movement. 

Some important general observations also appear as part of the 
systematic presentation of his experience included in the Arcana 
Coelestia (esp. 5182). Like Dionysius, Swedenborg takes the view 
that the spiritual singing and “‘ gyres,”’ at least in their earlier develop- 
ments, have an initiatory purpose. They are a process of adaptation 
of mind to mind, a process of conformation to “ the perfect law of 
Freedom,” which “ for the most part ” those who are in such gyres 
“are not aware of ” (A. C. 1649): 
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It is a fundamental necessity that thought and speech should accord in every 
member of a community; otherwise a disagreeable grating noise is per- 
ceived, which strikes harshly on the minds of others. 


V 


We have thus arrived, I suggest, at the conception of a gradual 
initiatory process through which we attain step by step to greater 
integration of character—a process so immensely subtle that it con- 
tinues quite beyond the reach of our conscious analysis, except at 
such rare times as we may be permitted to observe its inner working 
in visual and aural form. It then appears that something analogous 
to a choric dance of spiritual expression takes place within us (and 
we in it), by whose working we, who are members of one another, 
ate brought into harmony with ourselves and with others of like 
mind. 

We may also conceive of all improvement of character and progtess 
towards stability of mind, through trials and the exercise of virtues 
of every kind, as taking place by a similar process of adjustment in 
our inner nature, again not in complete isolation, but in conjunction 
with similar minds that enter into our personality and partly con- 
stitute it. The innermost integration requires a perfection of choric 
unanimity attained with great difficulty and after long labours; the. 
outer and less disciplined integrating processes proceed as far as they 
can in accordance with circumstances, the wealth of our experiences, 
and the purity of our motives. 

In stating our conclusions in this form we have done nothing but 
repeat in more explicit terms the views of Plato, worked out at con- 
siderable length in the second book of The Laws. First, however, 
let us consider the briefer reference in the dialogue Jon, in which 
Plato likens the downward course of inspiration, proceeding from 
the Muses to the spectator when a poem is recited, to magnetic rings 
hung one from another, the lower rings being magnetized by virtue 
of their contact with a higher ring: 


Do you know that the spectator is the last of the rings which, as I am saying, 
receive the power of the original magnet from one another? . . . Through 
all these the God sways the souls of men in any direction that he pleases, 

and makes one man hang down from another. Thus there is a vast chain of 
dancers and masters and under-masters of choruses, who are suspended, as 
if from the stone, at the side of the rings which hang down from the Muse.} 


Regarding the subject-matter of the second book of The Laws, it 
appears to me almost incredible that anyone could have imagined 
that Plato intended his words to be taken as expressing his literal 
intention in formulating laws for a city of this world. For the 


1 All quotations from Plato are in Jowett’s translation. 
Vou. LIT. No. 3. 
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theme, in summary, and using little mote than Plato’s own words in 
translation, is as follows: 


There are to be choirs of children, young men, and old men in the city. 
The choir of old men must be induced to sing, though they are unwilling, by 
means of regulated drinking, so that they become intoxicated, but under 
control. By their singing they will then form good dispositions in the 
younger men. The choirs must never cease singing, because the choral art 
is the whole of education. 


Further proofs that the whole is an allegory appear continually. 
Thus in Book I the importance of “ drinking ” (receiving the Spirit) 
is shown: 


Drinking indeed may appear to be a slight matter, and yet it is one which 
cannot be rightly ordered according to nature, without correct principles of 
music . . . and music again runs up into education generally (642). 


Then at the beginning of Book II, after having established that the 
end of education is virtue, the Athenian Stranger asks: 


Shall we begin, then, with the acknowledgement that education is first given 
through Apollo and the Muses? . . . And the uneducated is he who has 
not been trained in the chorus, and the educated is he who has been well 
trained. . . . And the chorus is made up of two parts, dance and song. 
. . . Then he who is well educated will be able to sing and dance well (654). 


The song referred to is divinely appointed: 


But what I am telling you about music is true and deserving of considera- 
tion, because showing that a lawgiver may institute melodies which have a 
natural truth and correctness without fear of failure. To do this, however, 
must be the work of God, or of a divine person (657). 


The choirs will praise the just life as the glorious one, and will pre- 
serve this theme untouched by foreign influences. Of the third 
choir, or Dionysiac chorus of elder men, who are chiefly responsible 
for instilling this theme, it is said: 

. we are making the discovery that our newly appointed choristers . . . 
must be educated to such an extent . . . that they may know the har- 
monies and the rhythms . .. and may sing them, and have innocent 
pleasure from their own performance, and also lead younger men to welcome 
with dutiful delight good dispositions (670). 


But that the chants shall have the proper effect of implanting harmony 
of mind, the “ good legislator ” enacts laws of the banquet— 


which, when a man is confident, bold, and impudent, and unwilling to wait 
his turn and have his share of silence and speech, and drinking and music, 
will change his character into the opposite—such laws as will infuse into 
him a just and noble fear . . . being that divine fear which we have called 


reverence and shame (671). 
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Thus, though the elder men are very conscious of their weakness, 
they are lifted up from debasing tendencies by the divine inspiration, 
and ate protected by the infusion of reverence and shame according 
to divine law. This protection is necessary; for in Music, “if a 
man makes a mistake . . . he may do himself the greatest injury by 
welcoming evil dispositions.” (669). 


VI 


From Plato we may pass, in our search for recorded mystical 
evidence, either forward to the Neo-Platonists and thence join up 
with Christian mysticism, or backward to the sacred writings of the 
distant past in India. I shall limit myself to a compact study of rele- 
vant topics in the Rig Veda, with a brief reference to the Upanishads, 
concluding with a passage from Plotinus, of particular fitness and 
moral elevation. 

In studying the Indian sacred books, the Upanishads especially, 
we have to remember that the primitive forms of worship based on 
the teaching of the Rishis (seers) “‘ expanded into the most elaborate 
and intricate ritual and sacrificial ceremonial the world has ever 
known ”;1 with the result that not only are the favoured poetic 
images and allegories quite foreign to us of the West, but there is an 
often considerable dross of priestly accretions, materialistic in tone, 
and not based on first-hand experience. Moreover, the Sanskrit 
terminology is apt to sound like jargon, unless translated in the light 
of mystical knowledge; and sometimes, for various reasons, it proves 
virtually untranslatable. 

In one of the most celebrated hymns of the Rig Veda—The Hymn of 
Man (i.e. the “ mystical body ”)—man is conceived of as sacrificed 
(so that purity may rise out of impurity). Then “ from that sacrifice 
completely offered were born the hymns (rcas) and chants (samani) 

. . the sacrificial formula (yajus) was born from it.” ? 

Almost certainly cognate with the Greek dyyehos we have the 
important title Angiras (messenger, prophet?) given to a reputed 
author of some of the hymns of the Rig Veda, to the personified 
Divine Fire (Agni), and to beings described in several places as 
singing, or “ manifold with chants.”* The Angirasas sing as they 
assist Indra to release the waters imprisoned in a rock or cave. After 
the release the sun shines in the heavens, darkness is opened up, and 
Indra holds heaven and earth apart.4 

A very little mystical knowledge, with attentive reading, suffices 
to show that this allegory, with all its descriptive details, is no mere 
nature myth, but the basis for an astonishing structure of sublime 

1 Z. A. Ragozin, Vedic India, 1895, p. 115. 
2 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Reader, p. 200. 

® x, 78,5. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 152. 

* Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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poetic conceptions. The obvious but beautiful allegory of the cave, 
representing the gross darkness through which the spiritual senses, 
with their healing power, must be caused to break, was widespread 
in the ancient world. But to show the correctness of the mystical 
interpretation in all detail, some further explanations are necessary. 

A common word in the Rig Veda is Rta, which I shall translate as 
“The Right.” Though frequently translated as “Truth” it is 
moral and not intellectual in tone. The corresponding adverb is 
identical in meaning with the Latin ri (in a fitting or proper manner), 
and the noun may similarly be translated sometimes as rife or sacrifice, 
as, for instance, where we read, “ Knower of Rite, know the Right.” 

¥, 42,2)" 

Opening, in the sense defined above, is called the Dawn (Usas; 

literally “‘ shining ”), which is described as standing forth from the 

darkness, revealing the treasures which the darkness conceals, open- 
ing the gates of heaven, and causing men to come awake.® 

Since Opening causes the spiritual senses to come to life, the 
Dawns are described as opening the “ doors of the pen of darkness ” 
in which nourishment-giving cows are imprisoned. Probably no 
metaphor is commoner in the Rig Veda than that of cows, as standing 
for the wealth of good dispositions by virtue of which the spiritual 
senses come awake and the spiritual life gains a firm foundation— 
dispositions which are latent in all of us, but are too often covered up 
by the darkness of worldly motives. Milk in consequence signifies, 
as do the waters and rain also, the influx of spiritual understanding 
into the rightly-directed mind. 

In order, now, to consider the plausibility or otherwise of the 
nature-myth hypothesis, let us consider simply the following, from 
iv, I: 

13. Our human fathers . . . aspiring after the Right, invoking the dawns, 
they have driven out the milch-cows which dwelt in the rock-stable, 
in the prison. 

14... . they sang triumphantly. They found the light, they chanted their 

rayers. 

15. pred for the cows in their mind those men, the devoted ones, have 
opened with godly words the fast-holding, closed rock .. . 

16. The confused darkness disappeared; the sky appeared in splendour. 

. . . The Sun ascended to the wide plains, beholding right and wrong 

deeds among the mortals. 


It seems to me that an attempt to force an animistic interpretation on 
to this, even if it were remotely possible in detail, would at once 


1 Besides well-known texts from Plato and Plotinus, see J. M. Robertson, Christianity and 
Mythology, B 3 29. ; ‘ ; 

® Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLVI. Unless otherwise stated, translations from the Rig Veda 
are from this or Vol. XXXII. 

* Macdonell, op. cit., p. 92. 

* Cf. i Peter ii, 2: “‘ Desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” See also 
the long discussion of the mystical significance of milk, in Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogos V1, 
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convict itself of fatuity. But mystically the whole purport is clear, 
and every word has point. 

The chief ritual of Vedic times was the Soma sacrifice—a kind of 
communion service at which a drink, having properties and signi- 
ficance similar to those of wine, was prepared, mixed with milk, and 
drunk, with the accompaniment of a prescribed ritual of singing. 
Hence Soma, in many contexts, clearly means Spirit, whose reception 
(as in Plato) is regulated by singing (udgitha). 

A large number of hymns are addressed to the Maruts (literally 
“shining ones”), who are regularly described as “the singers,” 
“resounding with beautiful songs” (i, 88, 1), singing while they 
“ drink the sweet juice,” and even “ drunk of Soma ” (i, 85, 10). 

Even more closely than the Angirasas, the Maruts correspond to 
the angelic hosts of Christianity. They dwell in the three heavens, 
they are self-luminous, they dispel darkness, and i 8 a path for 
the sun. Like the Angirasas they assist Indra in disclosing the cows 
and releasing rain. They are our beneficent guardians; swift as 
thought, unscathed and powerful to drive away adversaries, they 
bend strength by strength.2 But though they are endowed with 
true strength, power belongs to Indra alone.* They are pure and 
follow the Right, one-minded and immovable. Ever young, 
besides singing, they dance with measured steps.5 They approach in 
companies, and by them Indra accomplishes his works.® 

The hymns associated with the Soma ritual were called, collectively, 
the Sima Veda, the name Sama having two distinct but probably 
related senses, both of which seem to be generally implied in the 
Upanishads, exactly as two senses are implied by the word harmony 
in Plato. Hence, if we translate séma as Song, or sacred chant, we must 
conceive of it as being also seemliness, composure, and harmony of mind.” 

The easiest text to decipher on the subject of Sama appears to me 
the so-called “ Udgitha” Brahmana of the Brhad-Aranyaka Upani- 
shad, where a conflict is pictured between the bright and dark spirits 
(devas and asuras) for possession of the senses. The conflict against 
the dark spirits is carried on by means of the sacred chant (udgitha),. 
Purified senses are finally established by Prana (literally “‘ breath ”’; 
Spirit, Life). After this, “Prana (Spirit) . . . celebrated by the 
sacred chant the archetypal food . . . on this it subsists.”* Prana 
is also called Angirasa (8, 19), Sama (22), and Udgitha (23), which 
last term stands also for the triliteral name of God.® 


1 Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 

* x, 77,8; x, 78, 2; i, 85, 3-4; vii, 56, 19. 

3 v. 52, 8; i. 165, 10. 

4 vii. 56, 12; i. 87, 1; ii. 34, 6. 

5 v. $2, 12; viii, 20, 22. 

® v. 60, 8. 

7 “ Seemliness,” séma, and Latin con are almost certainly cognate. 

® Cf. Philo, De Leg. Alleg., i. 120, 34: “‘ This is the Bread, that nourishment which God 
appointed to be applied to the soul of Man, the Word.” 

® The Twelve Principal Upanishads, Adyar, 1931, text and trans. by Roer. 
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To illustrate finally both the difficulty of translation from the 
Upanishads, and the fact that mystical understanding is presupposed 
throughout at least some portions, I offer a translation of the 22nd 
khanda (verse), which is a striking anticipation of Plato’s doctrine on 
music, and further confirmation that our general conclusions are 
correct. I have used square brackets for words from the Sanskrit 
text, and round brackets for words necessary to complete the sense. 
The word translated “ Harmony ” is always sama; the word “ Spirit,” 
by which I have rendered prdna, is understood from mention of 
prana just before, in verse 21. 


This (Spirit) is also Harmony. The spoken word [vac] is verily Harmony. 
It is s@ and ama.1_ Therefore, from Harmony (arises) the quality of harmony 
[samatvam]. Because (Spirit) is the same [sama] in an ant, in a mosquito, 
in an elephant, in these three worlds, in this All, therefore again it is Har- 
mony. From harmony one obtains Unification [sayujyain]. He wins union 
with the (intelligible) world [salokatam] who knows that Harmony. 


The original mystical account—possibly notes from the teaching 
of some seer, memorized by a pupil—appears to end at verse 23, at 
which point the theme of purification by seemliness of behaviour, 
mystically represented in Song, is abandoned and some compara- 
tively trivial comments of doubtful value are added. 


VII 


We have now seen many different ways of writing of the interior 
spiritual singing. Each age and nation has adopted its own methods 
of expression, according to what the mystics to whom the experience 
was granted considered most effective or most proper under the cir- 
cumstances in which they found themselves. And I think we must 
beware, in wisdom and in charity, of assuming that our own mode of 
scientific expression would have been necessarily fitted for earlier 
ages, or that any one poetic style or religious phraseology is neces- 
sarily the correct one at all times and with all people. 

For of one thing I believe we can be most sure, namely, that every 
true mystic places first, not knowledge (which is only the means), 
but loving obedience to what is right, without which all attempts to 
achieve insight and understanding must fail, and all actions become 
partly vitiated. Thus it is unlikely that a mystic able to see something 
of the truth would be completely mistaken over what was or was not 
a profitable method for imparting to the = of his age and nation 
—not factual knowledge but—a proper direction to their lives. 

For there exists a proper direction, lying hid in every choice of the 
right and good—a direction pointing to the unique source from which 


1 Literally “ she and (male) self.” The reference may possibly be to the comprehension of 
male and female aspects in Spirit, suggested by the fact that all nouns in Sanskrit have gender, 
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all wisdom and goodness springs, and which should be ever present 
before our eyes, in the innermost conceptual space, if we are to act 
sanely and well. And in so far as we ate able to act sanely and well, 
in oneness of mind, this unique source is in fact before us. 


As the One does not contain any difference, He is always present; and we 
are ever present to Him as soon as we contain no more difference. .. . 
Though we always move around Him, we do not always keep our glance 
fixed on Him. We resemble a chorus which always surrounds its leader but 
the members of which do not always sing in time because they allow their 
attention to be distracted to some exterior object; while if they turned 
towards the leader, they would sing well, and really be with Him. Like- 
wise, we always turn around the One, even when we detach ourselves from 
Him, and cease knowing Him. Our glance is not always fixed on the One; 
but when we contemplate Him... then we disagree no more, and 
really form a divine choric ballet around Him.1 


1 Plotinus, Ennead vi. 9, 8; Guthrie’s translation. 
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It has been said that whereas the Church of Rome declares itself to 
be infallible the Church of England merely claims to be right. But 
the latter has ever advanced its claim with modesty: perhaps, at times, 
with an excess of modesty, with a diffidence indeed amounting to 
self-denigration. Because of this others have been prone to mis- 
understand it and to suppose that since its apologists do not as a rule 
adopt a loudly confident tone and are shy of any grandiose ecclesi- 
astical theory they have nothing much either important or striking 
to say. That Church’s critics think, it may be, that its trumpet gives 
an uncertain sound; or, worse, that it blows with several trumpets, 
none of them very mighty but together highly discordant. The 
truth is, of course, that the historical circumstances were complex 
and ambiguous in which that phase or aspect of the universal Christian 
tradition known as Anglicanism made its appearance. Anglicanism 
was not fabricated according to any preconceived ideal; it emerged 
as it were by an accident of fortune. Many years were to elapse 
before Anglicans themselves arrived at any clear recognition of what 
their form of religion was. On the other hand, sixteenth-century 
Christendom presented a number of alternative forms, all of which 
revealed an energetic self-assurance. The mediaeval Church had 
been disrupted, but that large fragment of it still obedient to the 
Papacy was intent upon the belated work of internal reform, the 
outcome of which is to be seen in the proud communion, rigid alike 
in its dogma and its polity, which claims the exclusive title of Holy, 
Catholic and Apesielc but which also, by the addition of the key- 
word “Roman,” signifies to the world at large what indeed is 
obvious enough; for Catholicism, as the word is commonly used, 
has by a paradox acquired the limited meaning of “ ultramontane,” 
Latinate. Other portions of Christendom, in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia and Scotland, assumed, with remarkable ~ 
promptitude, an altogether novel guise having little in common 
with the old traditions. These new communions, however, had the 
inspiration and guidance of individual prophets and teachers of 
outstanding gifts: one of the most rigorously logical and carefully 
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atticulated of all theological systems was completed by John Calvin 
while yet in his early twenties. The Church gave way to “the 
Churches,” most of which lost no time in producing title-deeds as 
clear and as uncompromising in their terms as could be desired. 

Not so the Church of England. It had been reformed, but its 
Reformation rested upon a strange mixture of motives. The product 
failed conspicuously, in the eyes of many zealots, to conform to the 
model of the “ best reformed Churches.” For others, however, it 
had gone over-far in yielding to new-fangled requirements; whilst, 
doubtless, for a large body of the parish clergy matters of high policy 
ot abstruse doctrine signified little so long as they were ieft in 
undisturbed tenure of their benefices. But out of the turmoil of 
events and the clash of interests and personalities there came a 
pattern of a Church and a type of divinity which, for all their alleged 
defects and inconsistencies—and numerous were the detractors—yet 
gave some proof of their title to exist by the very fact of their existing. 
For whatever Papist or Puritan might say about the Church as by 
law established—Erastian in its polity, equivocal as to its credenda— 
it showed no little vitality and, increasingly, a capably independent 
mind of its own. 

The Church of England has never had its Luther or its Calvin. 
Nor has it had a Council of Trent. But although thes? omissions 
may well afford us its members even more satisfaction than regret we 
do not—except perhaps in our more foolish moments—make a 
principle out of lack of principle. We have indeed made a boast of 
sound learning. C/verus anglicanus stupor mundi, ‘Thus we have had 
our notable advocates: men who have been at the pains to show 
that Anglicanism, though not schematic, is consonant with fact and 
that it appeals to the testimony of experience. In this the English 
Church has been true to the English character. The visionary 
Teuton, speculating upon the infinite, may lament—but we in this 
land are not a race of metaphysicians. We are content to cut our 
coat according to our cloth; and we do not first demand that it be 
cut from the cloths of heaven. 

Anglican divinity may be said to have discovered itself in one the 
four hundredth anniversary of whose birth we now observe: Richard 
Hooker, of Heavitree, near Exeter. His great work, by which his 
name is remembered, the fruit, most of it, of leisurely hours in a 
country parsonage, while in purpose and scope apologetic and 
polemical, is above all constructive. Hooker had a distinguished 
forerunner in Bishop Jewel—he too a Devon man; but Jewel—and 
we must admit his Calvinism—is more obviously the controversialist, 
not quite sure of the true grounds of his defence. Hooker’s Of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity tises far above the merely controversial, 
as his method and manner eschew the unscrupulous tactics, the 
anathematizing ardour and scurrilous language which had long 

11* 
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disfigured teformist polemics and which reached its nadir in the 
notorious Martin Mar-prelate tracts. Hooker, we feel, has such 
confidence in the justice of his case that he can afford to adopt the 
unforced expository style best fitted to the statement of a well- 
reasoned point of view. For his respect for reason is profound. 
Authority has its due place, whether it be that of the Scriptures, or of 
Christian antiquity, or of the living community; but reason is a bar 
before which all authorities at some time must show themselves. 

In 1568 Hooker entered Corpus Christi College, Oxford, under 
the patronage of Jewel. In 1577 he became a Fellow. In 1584 he 
was presented to the living of Drayton Beauchamp, near Aylesbury, 
but early in the following year was appointed Master of the Temple, 
where the Presbyterian Walter Travers already held the office of 
Reader. Here indeed was a challenge. The Master, however 
temperamentally reserved and pacific, could hardly allow his Readet’s 
weekly denunciation of so much that he himself, as a good Anglican, 
venerated to pass unanswered. Nor did he. In the well-known 
words of Fuller, “ the pulpit spake pure Canterbury in the morning, 
and Geneva in the afternoon.” The reaction of the Benchers may 
easily be imagined, for it was an age of theological disputation. 
They “ were not more exact,” says the same authority, “in taking 
instructions from their clients than in writing notes from the mouths 
of their Ministers.” 

But the Puritan case, as argued by the celebrated Cartwright and 
by Travers himself, called for a more extended reply than could be 
given within the limits of a Sunday morning preachment. The Laws 
was the first, and to this day remains the classic, among attempts at 
a full and systematic statement of the Anglican case as against non- 
episcopal Protestantism. When, with the official interest and per- 
sonal encouragement of Archbishop Whitgift (by whom the Temple 
appointment had been brought about), Hooker took up his pen, he 
had in view no light or easy or popular task. It was a work both 
difficult and pressing. Puritanism was strongly entrenched within the 
Church of England and was actively seeking to change the nature 
and constitution of that Church. The former’s aims had at first been 
mainly doctrinal and liturgical. The “new learning ” emphasized 
the supremacy of Scripture and, as all-important, the doctrine of 
Justification so/a fide. It denounced alike Anabaptism and the popish 
remnants in the reformed worship. Its temper was aggressively and 
tirelessly polemical, but as yet it had not thought fit to attack the 
episcopal ministry as such. Eventually however the attack was 
made. In 1557 the voice of the Protestant émigrés was heard, for 
the first time, in the cry, “‘ No Prelacy! ”, and with the death of Mary 
Tudor and the accession of the new sovereign in 1558 it seemed that 
the providential moment for revolutionary changes had at last 
arrived. During the ensuing ten or fifteen years the tide of Puritanism 
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rose steadily. But for the obduracy of the Queen herself it 
might have engulfed the national Church. Archbishop Grindal was 
complaisant, indeed sympathetically disposed; a strong body of the 
clergy, especially in London and East Anglia, was staunchly Puritan; 
the same influence was present in the universities; whilst in Parliament 
and even in the Privy Council Presbyterianism could command so 
many adherents that in 1572 bill to legalize Protestant nonconformity 
would have found its way into the statute book but for the Queen’s 
opposition. 

By 1573 the tide had begun to ebb; but although it was not readily 
possible to change the existing ecclesiastical order by statute, refor- 
mation might yet be had “ without tarrying,” that is to say, by 
establishing the Presbyterian system piecemeal and regardless of the 
civil authority. The constitution and discipline of the projected new 
order were set out by Travers in a volume published in 1574 as a 
pendant to the Puritan Admonitions then lately submitted to Parlia- 
ment. It was to the Presbyterian demands as thus authoritatively 
advanced that Hooker undertook to make reply: a reply which 
should be not merely partial and inconclusive like those of other 
apologists in this field, but at once conclusive and comprehensive, 
as springing from first principles. His aim was at length achieved 
with eminent and abiding success, though not without much labour. 
If he failed to convert his adversaries—and the power of rational 
argument alone to make converts, in religion as in other matters, is 
always greatly overestimated—he yet discredited their case, and in 
rallying and defending moderate opinion gave to the Church of 
England the theological /ocus standi which it so evidently needed in 
order to consolidate its controversial position as against both Rome 
and Geneva. Nay more, it provided the intellectual scaffolding for 
that noble building of Anglo-Catholic divinity from Andrewes to 
Law which is one of the glories of seventeenth century Christendom. 

The variety of the subjects treated is astonishing; indeed, at first 
sight, disconcerting. Have we not here. a kind of Stromateis, or 
clothes-bag, of discussions, interesting doubtless, but too miscellaneous 
to be effective? Hooker packs into his capacious work an abundance 
of themes, legal, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, ritual; but they are selected 
and ordered with an unfailing sense of relevance and logical con- 
nexion. What he gives his reader is a patiently cumulative demon- 
stration, the force of which rests ultimately on the unity of its con- 
ception. The achievement of such unity was deliberately purposed. 


I have [he writes] endeavoured throughout the body of this whole 
discourse, that every former part might give strength unto all that follow, 
and every latter bring some light unto all before. 


Hooker possessed a mind of extraordinary lucidity, able to perceive 


1 See Frere and Douglas, Puritan Manifestoes, 1907. 
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the exact bearing of one thing upon another, however apparently 
dissimilar, and to trace in all the implicit reference to fundamentals. 
He was infinitely more than a mere commentator on opinions or an 
adroit manipulator of arguments; he was a deep and a careful thinker, 
making each successive move with a wary precision. Not a popular 
writer—a contemporary speaks of his books as “ in a stile not usual, 
and, as we verilie think, the like harde to be found ”—he proclaims 
no “‘ message,” repeats no slogans, and his earnest, sober faith, evident 
on every page, does not exclude an undertone of incisive irony that 
is no small part of his appeal to those who have come to appreciate 
him. 

The first Book presents us with basic principles, in a discussion of 
the meaning and nature of Jaw. Here is the key to the whole work, 
the theme on which all that is to follow provides in effect an extended 
series of variations. In contrast to a strong and persistent strain in 
Reformation thought Hooker believes that reason is divine: divine 
even in fallen man. It is no less than the ground and principle of 
God’s own being, the substance therefore of what he calls the 
“first law eternal.” It underlies God’s will, for the “ counsel of 
God ” and the “law of God” are one. But the first law eternal 
relates, only to the profouindest mysteries: it is,in regard to the 
“second law eternal” that our human understanding is properly 
enlightened. For this it is which comprises what “‘ God hath set 


down as expedient to be kept by all his creatures, according to the 


+P] 


several conditions wherewith he hath endued them.” If man is to 
fulfil the law of his being he must act as a truly rational subject and 
a voluntary agent. That law is to covet “ more or less the participa- 
tion of God himself,” i.e. to share in God’s perfection; a task for 
which reason is an indispensable instrument, since it is by reason 
that man reads the laws of God which it is his part and duty to follow 
and obey. 

In this Hooker was correcting the rigid and exclusive “ scripturism” 
characteristic of the Puritan divinity. Man has by nature, he main- 
tains, “an ability of doing good,” having been endued with it by 
God. He is not, therefore, totally depraved, totus depravatus, in the 
sense of being incapable of natural good. Hooker even speaks of a 
“natural path of everlasting life.” Reason is the Christian’s light 
and guide as well as Holy Scripture, which indeed itself presupposes 
and in turn illuminates the “laws of nature.” The function of 
Scripture is to teach what is necessary to salvation but not by reason 
alone to be discovered. Yet plainly for his life in the world man 
has need of a great deal more knowledge of various sorts than is 
contained in the Bible. Where this is denied—as by not a little 
Protestant thinking it virtually was—then, says Hooker, 
the star of reason and learning, and all such helps, beginneth no otherwise 
to be thought of than if it were an unlucky comet. 
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By these and the like disputes [he tartly remarks] an opinion hath spread 
itself very far, as if the way to be ripe in faith were to be raw in wit and 
judgement, as if Reason were an enemy unto religion, childish Simplicity 
the mother of ghostly and divine Wisdom. 


It is, however, the application of a radical scripturism to ecclesiasti- 
cal matters which the Laws is particularly concerned to combat. 
Travers had argued that 


men may not devise laws of Church government, but are bound for ever to 
use and execute only those which God himself hath already devised and 
delivered in the Scripture. 


In respect of this rule the English Church was an exceeding sinner. 
Hooker replies that in the ordering and government of a Church, 
in all matters of its polity, reason and tradition both speak with 
authority. His appeal to tradition is very characteristic and of 
particular importance. For Hooker, as on more than one occasion 
of late has been pointed out, is a sage counsellor for the present times, 
in politics as well as theology. Indeed one has no hesitation in saying 
that, if we seek to formulate a logical and consistent theory of demo- 
ctatic conservatism, we would do well to study, along with our 
Burke, the relevant chapters of the Laws: and much of the work is 
immediately relevant, since at this period issues which later become 
purely political are here found in an ecclesiastical context. Hooker’s 
reverence for tradition springs trom his sense of history. We have 
emphasized the integral unity of his thought and its consistent appeal 
to first principles; but this historical sense preserves him from a 
mete doctrinaire rationalism. He is keenly aware of the import- 
ance of the accumulated experience of the past as something not 
lightly to be set aside by the erratic convictions, or prejudices, of 
individuals. He much disliked what he calls “ the special illumina- 
tions of the Holy Ghost, whereby they discern those things in the 
word which others reading yet discern not.” With abstract systems 
of ideas it may indeed be otherwise, but concerning those matters 
which bear directly on men’s lives and behaviour the empirical test, 
the tuition of experience, is indispensable. The Puritan doctrine 
was avowedly contemptuous of history and of all appeals thereto. 
Fifteen hundred years of Christian life and thought had in their view 
to be discounted utterly in comparison with what they asserted to 
be the plain, specific and unmistakable testimony of inspired Scripture. 
History relates to the ways of men, their habits of mind and customs, 
over long periods, and tradition embodies the collective judgement. 
But the Puritan was a radical individualist, for whom such considera- 
tions served only to confound the one significant issue. As against 
such individualism Hooker maintained that 


in all right and equity, that which the Church hath received and held so 
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long for good, that which public approbation hath ratified, must carry the 
- benefit of presumption with it to be accounted meet and convenient. 


Nay, 


the general and perpetual voice of man is as the sentence of God himself. 
For that which all men have at all times learned, nature herself must needs 


have taught. 


Yet neither is his traditionalism hide-bound. ‘That solicitude for 
truth in its exact measure and degree which earned for him the 
epithet “ judicious ” prompts also the reflexion that 


true it is, the ancienter the better ceremonies of religion are, howbeit not 
absolutely true and without exception; but true only so far forth as those 
different ages do agree on the state of those things, for which at the first 
those rites, orders and ceremonies, were instituted. 


This temper and attitude of mind are plainly not such as to hearten 
the enthusiast who demands a rallying-cry rather than a balanced 
judgement. If we desire infallible pronouncements, dogmatic 
assurances prejudging all possible questions, then Hooker will 
exhaust our patience. Mark indeed how he addresses his adversaries: 


It is no part [he says] of my secret meaning to draw you hereby into: 
hatred, or to set upon the face of this cause any fairer glass than the naked 
truth doth afford; but my whole endeavour is to resolve the conscience, 
and to show as near as I can what in this controversy the heart is to think, 
if it will follow the light of sound and sincere judgement, without either 
cloud of prejudice, or mist of passionate affection. 


One catches the very tone of voice of the myopic scholar, quietly 
reasoning. But loudly emphatic speeches are not necessarily evidence 
of deep convictions, nor confident assertions a warrant of truth. 
Hooker is a Church of England man par excellence—save that his clear 
and scrupulous thinking and the studiously chosen terms in which 
it finds utterance are not, unhappily, invariable characteristics ot the 
Anglican mind. We, in our well-intentioned efforts to be all things 
to all men, are too ready to bargain with mediocrity. Hooker is 
mediating, but not mediocre. He has given us the classic statement 
of the Anglican doctrine of authority, as resting upon the threefold 
grounds of Scripture, tradition and reason, no one of which is exclu- 
sive of the others; all of which rather, must be seen to have due 
place in the purpose and providence of God. Some there are, of 
course, who will always choose authoritarianism; for them the act 
of submission is itself a spiritual necessity. Others, again, will find 
that no authority can permanently resist the erosions of scepticism; 
whilst the vast majority, doubtless, will abandon themselves to 
indifference and the merely sensual life. But Anglicanism makes a 
studious appeal to the man who, by no means without a feeling for 
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religion or an awareness of his need of it, yet retains his independence 
of judgement. For him the Book of Common Prayer is a sufficient 
lex orandi, and although he may very likely never have read a word 
of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity yet the point of view explicit or 
implicit in these pages is one, I believe, which he would at once 
acknowledge as credible, edifying and worthy of a conscientious 
acceptance. 

Hooket’s place in English letters has long been established. The 
Laws, it has been said, “ first revealed to this nation what English 
ptose might be.” 1 In this respect he stands with Bacon. In both 
writers English prose style acquired not only dignity, but an ease and 
suppleness and an unencumbered clarity of expression which were 
altogether new. Hooker, however, unlike Bacon, did not think of 
himself simply as a writer, using his literary skill with calculated 
effect; at least if he were conscious of any such purpose it was 
subordinated to his single-minded and unswerving aim of stating 
what he conceived to be the truth with all the precision, due qualifica- 
tion and logical persuasiveness that he could command. He occa- 
sionally rises to the height of an impressive eloquence, as in a par- 
ticularly fine passage on the uniform law of nature in the third 
chapter of Book I; occasionally, too, as in the last three (untrevised) 
Books, he can permit himself a polemical sharpness—though in 
happy contrast to the grotesque vituperation of his opponents— 
which still affords bracing reading. In these qualities his work 
anticipates Newman himself. Neither sought effect for effect’s sake, 
and for this reason what they say acquires an added strength. Not, 
of course, that we should look in Hooker’s writings for what in the 
nature of the case is not to be found there. His is not the sombre 
magnificence of Donne, nor the baroque luxuriousness of Jeremy 
Taylor; still less anything resembling the balance, smoothness and 
urbanity which were to come in a later age, when theological con- 
troversy had abated. But for us, surely, 


there is a wholesome discipline and also an unusual satisfaction to be found 
in studying an author whose every sentence has been thoroughly and 
conscientiously thought out, who is never slovenly or tautologous, and for 
whose work the most noble language seems somehow the most serviceable 


and appropriate.? 


Contemporary writers, alas! with their uncouth jargon and graceless 
manner, seem at times to have almost a contempt for the decencies of 
literary expression. A re-reading of Hooker must at least remind us 
of the fair heritage which we so easily neglect, as of the virtues which 
we would do well to emulate. 


1 R. W. Church, Introduction to the First Book of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 1876, p. xix. 
* F, Paget, Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, p. 4. 
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Two articles which appeared in THE HrsBert JouRNAL during 1953 
appear to have a considerable though obviously unintentional 
bearing upon one another. They are: The Problem of Church and State 
by the Rev. Dr A. D. Belden (October) and The Present State of 
Psychological Medicine by Dts H. Osmond and J. R. Smythies 
(January). Each also has a bearing, from widely different viewpoints, 
upon the status of the individual in modern society. 


I 


Dr Belden’s general line of reasoning can be briefly indicated by 
his statement that 


The kind of supine obedience to State authority that has been so tragically 
the modern fashion among Christians would never have produced a Magna 
Carta, a Protestant Reformation, a Commonwealth Parliament, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, Catholic Emancipation, a Reform Bill, or the Free Churches of 
Western Christendom. 


Dr Belden will find many to agree with him on the necessity of 
re-defining the relation of Church and State, but he is not on very 
sure ground when he hopes that the Church may prove a suitable 
instrument for persuading the State to behave in a Christian fashion 
in its dealings with other States. It was not the Church—certainly 
not the Church “as by law established ”—which produced Magna 
Carta and the other historical phenomena which he cites, and the 
Church was, as he himseif admits, one of the fiercest opponents of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury and William Wilberforce in their campaign 
to abolish slavery. It has not been the Church but individual men 
and women—and laymen rather than clerics—who have initiated 
most of the reforms which have redounded to the benefit of mankind. 
The achievement of national righteousness, the righteousness which 
“ exalteth a nation,” in the conduct of international affairs is a very 
desirable ideal, but the very practical difficulty of getting all the 
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Churches to speak as one Church and to speak, if need be, against the 
State is not to be overcome simply by declaring that they and she 
must do so. ‘There was practical unanimity in condemning the 
slaughterings at Auschwitz, Belsen and Buchenwald but much 
equivocation in regard to those at Nagasaki and Hiroshima; and 
it is painfully unrealistic to visualize the Church as one body risking 
mattyrdom in any of the causes which agitate the world to-day. 
Without expressing any opinion on the rights or wrongs of imposing 
federation upon Central Africa we may well ask whether it was 
martyrdom or “supine obedience to State authority ” which has 
chiefly characterized the Church’s behaviour. And is the Church 
able to give an unanimous constructive opinion upon the vexed 
question of the uses to be made of television? Even on the question 
of going to war to resist aggression it is not much mote likely now 
than it has been in the past that all the Churches would exhort their 
people to turn the other cheek. We are no nearer now to a clear 
view of our Christian duty than we were in 1937 when W. Macneile 
Dixon asked, 


Can anyone tell us whether Christ would have approved of the pattern 
of our present civilization at all, and if not, how are we to escape from it? 
Would he have approved of costly and magnificent churches, of gorgeous 
ritual and music, of the theatre and the picture house, of all the ordered 
scientific and social activities amid which we spend our days? Can anyone 
tell us unequivocally what would have been his attitude to our systems of 
education, our horse-racing, commerce and athletics, the possession of 
property, to wealth, the lending of money at interest, to birth-control, to 
the sterilization of criminals or the unfit, to our legal system, to capital 
punishment? .. . What do [Christian principles] dictate to a great nation in 
respect of its dealings with others? . . . Should it abandon or maintain its 
advantages in geographical position, in wealth of coal and metals? Neither 
a man nor a nation can preserve its own gains and interests without loss 
to others. . . . It is not war only which is a matter of life and death, as the 
simple suppose. . . . Trade and commerce are matters of life and death to 
millions.1 


A second World War has but dotted the i’s and stroked the t’s of 
Macneile Dixon’s very awkward and pertinent questions, and 
another decade’s advance in scientific and technological achievement 
has done nothing to make it easier for the Church to withstand the 
State. Dr L. P. Jacks in 1938 declared it to be more marvellous that 
we are akin to Shakespeare and Plato than that we are able to fly at 
400 miles an hour. That may still be true now when it is possible to 
fly faster than sound, but would the Church or any combination of 
Churches be able to dissuade the State from utilizing superiority in 
speed for the waging of war? 


1 W. Macneile Dixon, The Human Situation, pp. 36-37. 
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Nothing of the foregoing, however, makes “ supine obedience to 
State authority ” anything but undesirable. But resistance to State 
authority is no longer what it used to be: it is no longer so simple a 
matter as being thrown to the lions. Once a State has absolute power 
over the lives of all its citizens it need no longer depend upon physical 
cruelty to maintain its position, and it provides no opportunity for 
martyrdom on behalf of Christianity such as our forefathers of Refor- 
mation days found compulsive and glorious. Modern scientific 
methods of “ brain-washing ” apparently involve the victims in so 
much shame instead of glory that “the blood of the martyrs ” is 
sterilized before it can germinate. It is not for us who have never 
lived under a totalitarian régime to say how we would act under such 
circumstances; nor can we blame those Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic Christians in Czechoslovakia and Hungary and 
elsewhere who, hoping for happier days, have compromised with or 
submitted to inhuman force. 

How the conception of Communal Grace can operate in such 
circumstances is not easy to see. It is not communities but individuals 
upon whom the modern technique of brain-washing is practised. 
Even the powerful political and ecclesiastical machinery of the Roman 
Catholic Church does not enable her, when faced with “‘ bondage to 
some particular State,” to function fully as a single community, to 
deliver any ultimatum or to offer herself for martyrdom. The only 
time when her communal voice can get a hearing is, when she 
agrees to “supine obedience to State authority.” 7 

Once a totalitarian régime has got itself into the saddle it is now 
next door to impossible for the Church or Churches or any other 
organization to unseat it. Even in East Germany, where rebellion 
was certainly not discouraged by the adjacent Western Powers, it 
has not taken long for the State to reassert its supremacy... Imagina- 
tion boggles at the means probably employed to achieve this, for the 
methods of the Inquisition, of Fascism and Nazism, were crude and 
puerile compared with the subtle attacks upon the mind which 
science has perfected for the obliteration of opposition. 

It is therefore all the more imperative that we in this country, 
warned by what has happened elsewhere and conscious of the 
Church’s weakness, should be jealously vigilant lest our own State 
encroach too far upon the liberty and dignity of the individual by 
setting aside the remaining principles of Christianity and interposing 
between God and man. “ The powers that be are ordained of God ” 
only so long as they continue to execute God’s justice. Paul, in the 
state of civil security and order prevailing in his day, was wise in 
advising compliance with secular authority, and he and other Church 
leaders thereby prevented the useless shedding of much Christian 
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blood, but even Paul, as Dr Belden points out, reached a stage when 
he suffered death rather than obey further the powers that were. 
So too we—again as individuals rather than as a Church—do well to 
obey our elected, legitimate rulers; but those of us who remain 
Christian have not yet been exempted from the duty of placing the 
rule of Christ above that of the State. If we neglect that duty through 
failing to discharge it now, we shall not escape responsibility for any 
subsequent deification of the State such as has been brought about 
in other countries. The unavowed idolatrous worship of parochial 
States is by far the most prevalent genuine religion in the Western 
World in 1953. So Professor A. J. Toynbee is reported to have said 
in a recent Gifford lecture—and he is not reported to have made any 
exception of Great Britain. Not because of the authority with which 
Dr Toynbee speaks, but because our own observation of facts corro- 
borates what he says, we cannot but agree with him. It is no longer 
God that is worshipped by the majority of Britons. As is pointed 
out in THE Hrssert,! the number of regular churchgoers is now only 
between ten and fifteen per cent. of the population. Desiring 
security above all else, the great majority of our people are not 
looking for causes worth dying for, but for the material benefits 
which they consider only the State-—not God or their own efforts— 
can supply. 

This is nothing but the old, old illusion that man can live by bread 
alone. “ Bread ” certainly has a wider connotation to-day than when 
Jesus spoke of it. It includes cinemas, dance-halls, sound and visual 
broadcasting, speedways, perfect plumbing, increased longevity and 
all the material advantages which science has placed within our grasp. 
But are Christians right to acquiesce in the assumption that a State 
which provides these benefits need provide nothing more ?—that 
there is nothing more needed to satisfy man’s soul? It is easy to 
acquiesce if we believe that man has not or is not a living soul, but it 
is certainly not Christian. It indicates an attitude of mind which is 
indistinguishable from State-worship. 


Ii 


With some eighty per cent. of our population thus conditioned to 
the exaltation of the State otherwise than by righteousness, there is 
real danger in Britain to-day of the State usurping more than due 
control of our lives. One, largely unsuspected, department where 
this is taking place is in the field of medical practice. The reports of 
two Health Services Councils, the Scottish and the Central (England 
and Wales), have pointedly advocated a greater application of “ the 
human touch ” in the treatment of in-patients in national hospitals. 
That such greater application is due is endorsed not only by personal 


1 October, 1953, by Dennis A. Routh. 
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experience but by the article by Drs H. Osmond and J. R. Smythies 
in THE Hrspert of January, 1953. 

There is a marked tendency, not only in our psychopathic hospitals 
but in our general hospitals as well, to disregard a fact to which 
Dr L. P. Jacks drew attention so long ago as 1938: that there is no 
such thing as disease but only diseased people. It would be interesting 
to find out how our medical specialists would themselves react to 
being treated as “skinfuls of physicochemical automata,” and it 
might be no bad thing if they, when ill, were to submit themselves 
to treatment in general wards of general hospitals, there to learn for 
themselves what it feels like to be treated not as living souls but as 
pieces of mechanism, wholly explicable in terms of physics, physiology 
and mechanics. 

The reduction by psychobiology of human beings to automata 
“has underwritten the success of the totalitarian conspiracy.” So 
say Drs Osmond and Smythies. Quite so. If we once found our- 
selves governed on fully totalitarian lines, with a medical service 
subservient to the State and imbued with the concepts of psycho- 
biology, we would be already far down the road along which Hitler 
and Himmler built their laboratories for the scientific study of 
euthanasia and genocide. , 

Dr Belden’s vision of Communal Grace is most attractive, but it 
faces life as we might like it to be rather than as it is. It is not only 
the toleration of atomic or, possibly, bacteriological warfare which 
has rendered obsolete the old doctrines concerning the relationship 
of Church and State: that relationship is also affected by the fact that 
the Churches, even if they could speak as one Church, can no longer 
speak for or to more than a small fraction of the population. Doubt- 
less unavowedly but none the less assuredly there are now far more 
people behind the State than there are behind the Church. Even if 
we could be certain of the mind of Christ upon “ the pattern of our 
present civilization,” it would be necessary first to convince the 
individual Christians who compose the individual Churches what 
that mind is. After that it would be necessary to start in on the 
eighty or ninety per cent. of the population who are either agnostic 
ot already worshippers of the State; and in this operation the Church 
would be unable to rely-on the help of what Mr Routh calls “ the 
intellectual é/ite of Western Society.” It is a tall order—not impossible 
of fulfilment, doubtless, to men of faith, but not likely to be completed 
in time for the Church to be able to tell the State convincingly how 
to avoid another world war. 


IV 


But what is this State to which we refer so glibly and which has 
been exalting itself so dangerously over us that Dr Belden can con- 
ceive of an ultimatum having to be delivered to it by the Church? 
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(It would be interesting, incidentally, to know what would be the 
terms of the ultimatum.) The State does not appear to be just 
Parliament or the Government, for the questionable benefits which 
have been so lavishly showered upon us that we now accept them as 
our tight or thole them as we thole our climate, and the restraints to 
which we have become so grievously accustomed, have not varied 
very significantly whatever party has been in power. Is there then 
a caucus made up of the leaders of all rpm patties who, despite 
the abuse they hurl at one another in public, are secretly agreed upon 
how to run the country? It is hard to credit. Politicians are held 
by some to be an odious class of people and “ honourable ” only by 
courtesy, but few of them in their private lives would be guilty of 
such dishonesty as the State, under successive governments, con- 
tinues to practise in withholding repayment of war credits. A Scots 
country elder, after attending his first meeting of presbytery, is reputed 
to have told a friend, in biblical if unsavoury terms, “‘ Thae meenisters 
are like dung: spread aboot the country they dae a gran’ lot o’ guid 
but gaithered thegither they’re juist a smelly midden.” Does that 
apply also to politicians who, decent men enough as individuals, 
when they get together are capable of acts which they would scorn 
in their private lives ? , 

If it be not the Government which is the State, is it then our Civil 
Service? There hawe been dark murmurings from time to time 
among Protestants about our Foreign Office being full of Roman 
Catholics and, at the same time, a few of our civil servants have been 
suspected of Communistic leanings, but on the whole our Civil 
Service can for rectitude bear comparison with any other service in 
the world. It is obviously not untinged with bureaucracy—how 
could it be ?—but it is a stabilising agency to which we owe mote of 
the continuity of national policy than many people recognize. 
Undoubtedly it exercises an influence upon events which is not less 
powerful for being unpublicized, but it would take a McCarthy to 
find anything sinister in its exercise of that influence. No, powerful 
as is our Civil Service it is not synonymous with the State. 

Theoretically we rule ourselves and in practice we do so to a 
greater extent probably than the citizens of any other country. It is 
difficult among us for a Mussolini, a Hitler or a Stalin to rise to 
dictatorial power, and we are free to say things in criticism, even of 
our Prime Minister, which in “‘ People’s democracies ” would cost 
us our lives; but so general and widespread are apathy and indiffer- 
ence and a feeling of impotence that such power as we have over 
“the State ” has, not unjustly, got into the hands of those who are 
self-interested enough to attend political meetings and vote. This 
has given to Big Business, Trade Unions, Communist agitators and, 
possibly, the Roman Catholic Church far more power than their 
numbers justify; but can any or all of them be held responsible for 
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such things as the way in which patients are treated in hospital, the 
exploitation of sex in Press and literature, the standard of television 
programmes or the modern resurrection of Sodom and Gomorrah? 
No, none is responsible: only the State. But the State, what is it? 
To whom or to what can the Church deliver any ultimatum about 
war, the sanctity of marriage, the sanctity of the individual soul, social 
morals or anything else? 


V 


So what we have to-day is a Church divided, weak in numbers 
and supinely obedient to the State. She is unable to speak unequivo- 
cally with the voice of Christ upon national and international prob- 
lems. Even more than the will to martyrdom she lacks, under modern 
conditions, opportunity for it. Not she but the State provides the 
ordinances of to-day’s most prevalent religion and not God but the 
State is the object of it. Modern medical practice in this as well as 
in totalitarian countries provides a warning of how low is the value 
which is placed upon the individual when the State is too highly 
exalted; but the constituents of the State are too indeterminable for 
either the individual or the Church to know where to offer effective 
resistance, 

In these circumstances the Free Churches are not noticeably much 
freer froni “‘ supine obedience to State authority ” than the estab- 
lished Church of England or the established Church of Scotland. 
To the latter the State—whatever it is—has no right in law to dictate 
on matters spiritual, but even so it is worthy of most serious con- 
sideration whether both these established Churches would not be 
better able to protect the sanctity and value of the individual soul as 
well as their own integrity if they of their own accord were to seek 
dis-establishment. ‘The dissociation from the State which this would 
proclaim would involve many clergymen in great personal sacrifice 
but, in proclaiming also their disinterestedness, would greatly 
strengthen the Church’s position vis-a-vis worshippers of the State. 





The July number of THE HIBBERT JOURNAL will 
contain an article from the pen of the late Dr. W. R. 
Inge and also a short article by the Editor on *“Dr. Inge 
and THE HIBBERT.”” 
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** TRAVELLING SPIRIT, this ever-renewed witness, victim, and judge of 
existence, divine yet born of woman ’”—George Santayana, the Spaniard 
who grew up in America and became the greatest gift made by Spain to the 
Anglo-Saxon world of letters in our century, knew of him and partook in 
him. The feeling of being a stranger by nature as well as by accident grew 
upon him in a world which he saw moving towards chaos and universal 
triviality. He knew that it is the fate of all spirit to live in a special body and 
a special age, and yet, for its vocation and proper life, to be addressed from 
that centre to all life and to all being. And he found his way from the 
temporal to the eternal, from the material to the spiritual. All this is 
excellently illustrated by the Selections from all his works, edited under the 
title The Philosophy of Santayana, by I. Edman (Constable, 45s.). The book 
may be strongly recommended, not because of the debatable opinions of its 
author, but because of the light it sheds on persons and places, on problems 
and standpoints, on philosophy and art. Here is an unbelieving witness 
of the Spirit, one of the most existential and spiritual philosophers of our 
time. “ Travelling Spirit; Gabriel Marcel, dedicated to expérience en 
marche and to pensée pensante, would certainly not reject this title. He 
expressly accepts the interpretation of his journey given by Roger Trois- 
fontaines, S.J., in his great work, De /’Existence a Etre (Nauwelaerts, 
Louvain, 260 fr.), ie. as leading from Existentialism to Essentialism. A 
philosophy of participation is the outcome. “ Existence ” refers here to an 
unconscious participation in reality, and “ Being” to a conscious free 
participation in which the person is constituted. The two volumes describe 
the four forms of participation in the World, in oneself, in others, and in 
God. A quite new Marcel emerges, whose thought is wonderfully systema- 
tized and in strict conformity with the Thomist teaching of the Catholic 
Church, but it is more a possible Marcel than the real one of the pensée 
pensante. The book is valuable because of the elucidation and elaboration 
of many points, and because of its comprehensive bibliography. Indices 
are missing. Is the Spirit of our Age travelling in Santayana’s or Marcel’s 
direction, i.e. away from, or towards Catholicism? J. M. Oesterreicher in 
Walls are Crumbling, Seven Jewish Philosophers Discover Christ (Hollis & Carter, 
305.) believes the latter. His discussion of Bergson, Husserl, Reinach, 
Scheler, Landsberg, Picard, and Edith Stein is well-informed and interesting. 
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He underrates, however, the different and partly opposite directions in 
which these minds moved, and overrates their tendency towards Catho- 
licism. Accidental baptism cannot be interpreted as a discovery of Christ. 
Edith Stein was an anima naturaliter Christiana, but that did not save her 
from Hitler’s gas-chambers. The Wisdom of Insecurity is advocated by Alan W. 
Watts (Rider, 10s. 6d.), who is happy to acknowledge insecurity as an in- 
escapable condition of human life. On the other hand, Dr C. E, M. Joad, 
who had recovered Belief, concludes the entertaining discussions in Fo/ly 
Farm (Faber, 9s. 6d.) on a note of disbelief in the present age, which he 
describes as utterly uncreative, without beauty, art and genius. 

Aesthetics and the Gestalt, by Ian Rawlins (Nelson, 185.), is a collection of 
essays and reviews referring to painting, science, and philosophy. It 
applies scientific methodology in general, and Gestal/t-psychology and 
phenomenology in particular, to the interpretation of paintings. Logic is 
interpreted as a science of forms by Susanne K. Langer in her well-known 
Introduction to Symbolic Logic (Dover Publications, $1.60) which is reissued 
in a second revised edition, The same publishers reissue T. L. Heath’s 
edition of The Works of Archimedes, originally published by C.U.P. ($1.95). 
Erwin Schrédinger’s lectures, Nature and the Greeks (C.U.P., 105. 6d.), are 
noteworthy, because the famous physicist uses the example of the Greeks 
in order to break down the artificial walls between physics and metaphysics. 
C. D. Darlington in The Facts of Life (Allen & Unwin, 35s.) replaces old 
superstitions about reproduction and heredity by the belief in genes and in 
their power to determine health, disease, education and crime. Fully 
aware of the complexity of the problem, he distinguishes different levels of 
life with different orders of determinacy. G. R. Taylor attempts to show 
how closely attitudes to sexual matters interlock with other social attitudes 
and even dictate them, in Sex in History (Thames & Hudson, 215.). 

A new volume of C. G. Jung, Von den Wurzeln des Bewusstseins (Rascher, 
Ziirich, DM 36.-) is devoted to studies about archetypes. Though these 
archetypes stem from Plato’s ideas and from Kant’s a priori categories, 
they are now explained as “ typical modes of behaviour” which are not 
exclusively psychological. But is the assumption of a mother-archetype, 
which is here discussed in extenso, then necessary at all? Or are the natural 
relations between child and mother and the beliefs arising from them 
sufficient? God, the archetype of the Unconscious, is said to be an expres- 
sion of life-energy in the soul and therefore to have the greatest degree of 
energy attached to it. This point is well brought out in Ira Progoff’s book 
on Jung’s Psychology and its Social Meaning (Routledge, 185.), which discusses 
the social and historical implications of Jung’s work and its influence on 
Heinrich Zimmer and Carl Kerenyi. G. N. M. Tyzrell’s lecture on Appari- 
tions, first published in 1943, is reissued in a revised edition with a Preface 
by Professor H. H. Price (Gerald Duckworth, 125. 6d.). The lecture is 
interesting, partly because of its well-authenticated cases, and partly because 
of its new theory. The human personality is said to consist of different 
levels, some of which overlap a those of another person. Through the 
co-operation of these two persons arise apparitions, which are sensory 
expressions, created in regions of the ae outside normal conscious- 
ness. The explanation is ingenious, but rather arbitrary and complicated. 
Professor F. J. M. Stratton records in his Presidential Address, Psychical 
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Research—A Lifelong Interest (S.P.R., 24.), his connections with the Society 
for Psychical Research, and pleads for a new framework unifying the 
results of Science and those oft this Research. Great Systems of Yoga (Philo- 
sophical Library, $3.50) are studied by Ernest Wood as ways to concentra- 
tion, meditation and contemplation, sadly neglected in the West. 

In American Liberty and“ Natural Law” (Beacon Press, $3) E. C. Gerhart 
makes the interesting point that the doctrine of natural law has been used 
to support two diametrically opposed theories, namely, the theory of 
democratic natural rights and popular sovereignty, and the ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism of the church. His issue is: Who is to expound the 
natural law? He concludes that ecclesiastical authoritarianism and political 
democracy involve conflicting concepts of power and authority, and 
decides for democracy and against authoritarianism. In two books, The 
Pursuit of a Scientifie Organization of States, and Elements of Evolutionary Ethics 
and Politics (Saint Catherine Press, 3s. 6d. and 10s. 6d.), Zareh Nubar, a 
French mathematician-philosopher, advocates a world federation, based on 
scientific principles. He proves, more geometrico, that the scientists should 
be the governors of the states, and that sovereignty should be vested in an 
Upper House (of specialists elected by specialists !). The application of the 
communication theory to Political Science is the new point in Karl W. 
Deutsch’s. Nationalism and Social Communication (Chapman & Hall, 4os.). 
The unity of people is said to be based on the complementarity or relative 
efficiency of communication between individuals, and political power to 
depend on the uneven distribution of social communication and of economic, 
cultural and geographic interdependence. Crude models for the formation 
of national consciousness are constructed. The book has the merit of 
drawing attention to the role of social communication in Politics. Roussean’s 
Political Writings are translated and edited by F. M. Watkins (Nelson, tos. 6d.). 
This edition is useful because it adds a translation of the “‘ Considerations on 
the Government of Poland ”’ and of the first part of the “ Constitutional 
Project for Corsica’ to that of the ‘‘ Social Contract.” Two volumes of 
Maurice Blondel’s La Philosophie et l’ Esprit Chrétien (Presses Universitaires 
de France, Fr. 7oo and Fr. 600) have reached us. We shall return to them 
when we receive the third volume. 

Plato’s Socratic Dialogues (Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phado, and Gorgias) 
are translated and edited by W. D. Woodhead, and introduced by G. C. 
Field (Nelson, 105. 6d.), whereas Hugh Tredennick publishes a new trans- 
lation of the Apology, Crito, and Phedo under the title : Plato, the Last 
Days of Socrates (Penguin, 25.). Most welcome is J. P. Pettegrove’s trans- 
lation of Ernst Cassirer’s The Platonic Renaissance in England (Nelson, 15s.), 
which was originally published in German in 1932. As one of the very few 
monographs on this subject, the book discusses the guiding ideas of this 
school and their influence on the third Earl of Shaftesbury as a link between 
the Italian Renaissance and German humanism in the eighteenth century. 
A psycho-analytical interpretation of Berkeley’s life and thought is attempted 
by J. O. Wisdom in The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley's Philosophy (Hogarth 
Press, 255.). Whereas A. Herzberg’s book, The Psychology of Philosophers, 
was semi-Freudian and general, this book is hyper-Freudian and particular. 
It uses “‘ Interpretations ” like these : “‘ Berkeley felt that he had poison 
inside him. He feared turning God into poison.” This raises the interesting 
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question, whether, and within what limits, the Freudian method is applicable 
to the history of philosophy. Are we justified in subjecting sane philo- 
sophers of the past to psycho-analytical treatment? Spinoza’s Theory of 
Knowledge, by G. H. R. Parkinson (O.U.P., 215.), is a study of Spinoza’s 
thought, interpreted as “‘an account of the various aspects of deductive 
knowledge, which he considered to be the only ‘ knowledge ’ worthy of the 
name.” ‘The importance attached by Spinoza to intuitive knowledge is 
underrated, and Cassirer’s discussion of the same subject in the Erkenntnis- 
problem is not considered. I. L. Horowitz studies Claude Helvetius : Philo- 
sopher of Democracy and Enlightenment (Paine-Whitman, N.Y., $3) from a 
Marxist point of view. Raymond Bayer’s Epistémologie et Logique depuis 
Kant jusqu’a nos jours (Presses Universitaires, Fr. 1,200) is of interest to 
English readers because it includes under the headings “‘ Necessity and 
Contingency,” “ Time and Evolution,” and “‘ Contemporary Conceptions 
of Logic” accounts of Laplace, Cournot, Boutroux, Lamarck, Couturat, 
and Meyerson. Franco Lombardi, Professor in the University of Rome, 
presents us with two valuable volumes, Concetto e Problemi della Storia della 
Filosofia, and Nascita del Mondo Moderno (Arethusa, Asti, L. 800 and L. 2300). 
Lombardi holds that contemporary philosophical schools, idealists, existen- 
tialists, logical positivists, etc., are anachronistic with reference to the 
present state of scientific research, and that therefore a transition to a new 
philosophy is necessary. The Dawn of the Post-Modern Era, i.e. of the Atomic 
Age, is already advertised by E. J. Trueblood (Philosophical Library, 
$3.75). 

“* Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-33 ” are discussed by G. E. Moore and 
his ‘‘ Philosophical Investigations” by P. F. Strawson in Mind (Jan.). 
The dichotomy of “Natural and Scientific Language” is rejected by 
E. H. Hutten in the January issue of Philosophy. Sartre’s thesis that moral 
decisions and moral judgments are acts of commitment is discussed by 
B. Mayo in “Ethics and Moral Controversy” (Philosophical Quarterly, 
Jan.), and by H. S. Thayer in “‘ Ultimate Commitments in Morals and the 
Pragmatic Imperative” (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Dec.). 
Karl Heim’s views on “‘ Science and Religion” are severely criticized by 
H. Dingle in The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science (Nov.). W. A. 
Kaufmann tries to prove that Hegel’s Early Theological Writings are, in fact, 
antitheological | (Philosophical Review, Jan.) That the world consists wholly 
of absolute particulars, linked piecemeal by a unique nexus of similarity, 
is the thesis of Donald C. Williams’ paper ‘‘ On the Elements of Being ” in 
The Review of Metaphyics (Sept., Dec.). The Rationalist Annual, 1954, with 
papers by Lord Russell, J. B. S. Haldane, Somerset Maugham, etc., is good 
value for 2s. 6d. The October issue of the Revue Philosophique is devoted to 
* Science and Philosophy of Science in the Twentieth Century,” including 
Logic. ‘‘ The Catholic Intellectual” is discussed by Hector Hawton in 
The Plain View (Winter). The Rassegna di Filosofia Vol. II contains compre- 
hensive Surveys on the Sophists and Plato. Wittgenstein’s teaching is 
regarded as suffering from philosophical inhibition by N. Abbagnano 
(Rivista di Filosofia, Oct.), and as anti-philosophical by F. Barone (Giornale 
Critico della Filosofia, Jan.). 


OXFORD 





SURVEY OF LITERATURE 
Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S Quest of the Historical Jesus (A. & C. Black, 18s.) 
is one of those books that have often been disposed of but have still to be 
reckoned with. A third edition is now available, with a fresh introduction 
by the author. In this he reaffirms his preference for Matthew as a source, 
and deals with some of the difficulties raised for Christian faith by the 
thorough-going eschatology he still champions. C. H. Dodd collects under 
the title New Testament Studies (Manchester Univ. Press, 16s.) papers that 
have appeared in various periodicals. Perhaps the most important are the 
two Ingersoll lectures and the two that seek to trace a development in 
Paul’s thought. J. B. Phillips’s Plain Christianity (Epworth Press, 55.) 
includes a radio talk on ‘‘ The Modern Translation of the New Testament.” 
Louis Wallis’s Young People’s Hebrew History (Philosophical Library, New 
York, $2.50) is a small but able work that should admirably serve the 
purpose for which it was written. 

E. L. Mascall’s Corpus Christi (Longmans, 15s.) is a study in Eucharistic 
theology, making use of some recent R.C. work on the subject. It is 
difficult for a reviewer to assess a book whose presuppositions are so strange 
to him as they are here. Are we to take him seriously when he suggests, 
for example, that ‘‘a bishop or priest remains a bishop or priest after his 
bodily death ” ? One would like to know whether the present discussions 
on orders will therefore be eternal! Vincent Taylor’s Doctrine and Evan- 
gelism (Epworth Press, 65.) is a series of studies, each dealing in simple but 
effective style with some point of doctrine. Conrad Pepler’s The Basis of the 
Mysticism of St. Thomas (Blackfriars, 25.) finds in the Aristotelianism of 
Aquinas a safeguard against the excesses introduced into Christian mysticism 
by way of Neoplatonism. The Independent Press republishes three volumes 
by Bernard Manning—Essays in Orthodox Dissent, A Layman in the Ministry, 
and More Sermons of a Layman (75. 6d.) : they are so many expositions of a 
Congregationalism proud to claim descent from Geneva. The translation 
of Bonaventura’s The Mind’s Road to God (Liberal Arts Press, New York, 
$.50) by George Boas is preceded by a most valuable introduction, setting 
out clearly the presuppositions of his thought. Edgar Primrose Dickie’s 
God is Light (Hodder & Stoughton, 175. 6d.) is an essay in theological 
liberalism in the form of an elucidation of the richly suggestive symbol of 
light. Its standpoint is Whichcote’s : ‘‘ 1 oppose not rational to spiritual, 
for spiritual is most rational.” Vergilius Ferm edits the symposium The 
Protestant Credo (Philosophical Library, $5), the contributors to which are 
American liberals of very different shades. The writers seek to offer the 
modern world what it needs, but they are not unaware that the modern 
world seems hardly disposed to look in their direction. W. E. Sangster’s 
Doctrinal Preaching (Berean Press, 2s.) is the Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture 
for 1953. Few of us can hope to grapple with Barth’s Dogmatik, and we 
shall therefore welcome the translation of Otto Weber’s Karl Barth’s Church 
Dogmatics (Lutterworth Press, 16s.). It is described as “an introductory 
report,” and while it is no substitute for the massive original and does not 
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pretend to be such, it should make Barth’s thought much more widely known. 

In the field of Church History the most important book to reach me this 
quarter is Alec Vidler’s Prophecy and Papacy (S.C.M. Press, 255.), a study of 
Lamennais, the centenary of whose death falls this year. It gives the life- 
story of one of the most remarkable men of last century, who began as an 
apologist for Rome and died as an outcast from her communion. Through- 
out, his ruling passion was the regeneration of society, and he suffered as 
the impatient prophet always does when he expects strange and speedy 
action from authority. The study of Lyman Abbott by Ira V. Brown 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege for Harvard Univ. Press, 40s.) shows us another type 
of Christian democrat, one who formed American opinion on social and 
political matters as well as religious. Perhaps his career was too prosperous. 
We watch his transition theologically from orthodoxy to liberalism, and 
at the same time a political movement in the reverse direction, so that the 
champion of emanicipation under Lincoln became the imperialist under 
Roosevelt and McKinley. Albert Peel’s Brief History of English Congre- 
gationalism (Independent Press, 35. 6d.) is vigorously written, laying special 
emphasis on origins and on the developments over the last hundred years. 
Christopher Dawson writes Medieval Essays (Sheed & Ward, 16s.) as one 
who is equally at home with the familiar and the recondite. Thus, in one 
essay he deals with the contribution of Syrian Christianity to Byzantine 
culture, and in another with Arabic influence on the rise of Romanticism in 
Provengal. 

Events in East Africa lend interest to Max Warren’s Revival (S.C.M. 
Press, 45. 6d.); which contains an interesting study of a religious awakening 
in that part of the world, the gains of which are to-day challenged by Mau 
Mau : he brings out what can be learned from such movements, but does 
not overlook their dangers. John Kavanaugh has edited a symposium on 
The Quaker Approach to Contemporary Problems (Allen & Unwin, 155.), the 
contributors to which are drawn from both sides of the Atlantic. They 
write with that combination of conviction and modesty we have learned to 
expect from Friends. Thus, Henry J. Cadbury shows how the Quaker 
attitude to war was and is primarily one of personal refusal to participate, 
but also spreads out into efforts of peace-making and humane service. 
Another important essay is that by D. Elton Trueblood on “ Present 
Secular Philosophies.” Education, Religion, Learning, and Research (C.U.P., 
25. 6d.) is J. Burnaby’s inaugural lecture at Cambridge. Paul Blanshard is 
likely to arouse controversy again by his latest book The Irish and Catholic 
Power (Beacon Press, $3.50). It is of special interest for its account of the 
power exercised by Irish Catholicism throughout the English-speaking 
world. The author documents his assertions and is careful not to gloss 
over the injustices of the Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland and the hostile 
reception accorded to the first immigrants to enter America from Southern 
Ireland. John J. Baker’s This is the Will of God (Epworth Press, 5s.) has the 
sub-title ‘‘ A study in the doctrine of entire sanctification as a definite 
experience.” Osborne T. Miller has compiled an anthology from Christian 
and non-Christian sources under the title The Path of Prayer (Allen & 
Unwin, 105. 6d.). Nathaniel Micklem’s A Book of Personal Religion (Inde- 
pendent Press, 7s. 6d.) lays under contribution chiefly the Puritan divines. 
In The Cathedral (Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.) A. G. Chant writes a series of 
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poems, marked by no slight originality and power, to trace the growth of 
a cathedral through a history that goes back to savagery. In Paul Journier’s 
A Doctor's Casebook in the Light of the Bible (S.C.M. Press, 165.) a prominent 
psychiatrist illuminates many of the dark places of the soul. The writer is 
convinced that even organic disease serves a purpose in the patient’s life 
and is therefore susceptible of a treatment that, while strictly scientific at 
one level, does justice at another to his personal problems. The same 
publishers are to be congratulated on giving us Karl Barth’s Against the 
Stream (16s.), a volume of translations of his shorter post-war writings, 
many of them dealing with political issues. His neutralism comes out when 
he writes on the East-West tension, but this book should clear him of any 
suspicion of political quietism. Gregory Dix’s God’s Way with Man (A. & C. 
Black, 5s.) contains Good Friday addresses given in New York. The one 
on the veneration of Mary is puzzling indeed. If God came in her as love 
and in Jesus as, presumably, substance, is she not higher than her Son ? 
F, W. Foerster’s Christ and the Human Life (Phil. Lib., $5.00) is the trans- 
lation of a book that appeared first in 1921 and has been radically revised 
since, with a quite new chapter on Christianity and politics. The whole 
book is written from the standpoint of a Christian humanism that accepts 
the traditional dogmas as symbols and guardians of profound truths needed 
more than ever to-day. 

Frank Gaynor has compiled a Dictionary of Mysticism (Phil. Lib., $5.00), 
taking that word in its widest sense, to include, inter alia, theosophy and 
astrology. In his inaugural lecture at Oxford, R. C. Zaehner, the new 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, resists the temptation 
to slur over differences. “The great religions as represented by their 
sacred books are not even talking about the same thing.” Yet he sees them 
growing together in the direction towards which they are moving. The 
title of the lecture is Foolishness to the Greeks (O.U.P., 25. 6d.). In How to 
Know God (Allen & Unwin, 9s.) Christopher Isherwood translates the 
maxims of one of the great exponents of Yoga, with a commentary for the 
Western reader. W. Y. Evans-Wentz adds to his studies of Tibetan 
Buddhism The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation (O.U.P., 425.). It gives 
the life and teaching of the Guru to whom tradition ascribes the conversion 
of the country. The translation is the work of three lamas, the editor 
supplies a general introduction, and C. G. Jung contributes a foreword of 
some substance on the psychological significance of the whole. He con- 
trasts the extraversion of the West with the introversion of the East, but 
urges that these be regarded as complementary rather than as opposed. 
A. C. Bouquet has compiled an anthology of passages from Sacred Books of 
the World (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) that should be of value particularly to 
adult classes in comparative religion. Frederick C. Grant has rendered as 
good service with his anthology of He/lenistic Religions (Liberal Arts Press, 
New York, $1.75). He draws upon inscriptions as well as literature, and 
includes criticism alongside of faith. Specially worthy of commendation 
is Eugen Herrigel’s Zen in the Art of Archery (Routledge, 9s. 6d.). The 
author is a German who, while living in Japan, was initiated by one of the 
masters into archery as a medium of the Zen illumination. It is a searching 
as well as an instructive book, to read which is to share in a spiritual experi- 
ence of no mean order. It forms an admirable guide to a virile and attractive, 
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yet at the same time somewhat baffling, type of mysticism. I set beside this 
C. F. Kelley’s version of The Spirit of St. Frangois de Sales by his devoted 
disciple Jean Pierre Camus (Longmans, 8s. 6d.). Francois de Sales is one 
of that select company of saints with whom Protestant and Catholic alike 
feel themselves at home, and there are few who would not benefit from 
these pages. 

In the periodical literature of the quarter, first place falls to the Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library for September, in which H. H. Rowley defends 
with his usual learning the traditional view of Ezekiel and his book. In 
the same number Bleddyn J. Roberts writes on “‘ The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Old Testament Scriptures,” the conclusion of which is that ‘‘ the text 
which we know as the Massoretic is probably very much older than the 
Massoretic period, and was accepted by Palestinian Jews of all shades of 
belief and custom.” The Dead Sea scrolls are discussed in each of the four 
numbers in Vol. IV of The Journal of Jewish Studies. The editor, J. L. Teicher, 
continues to identify the circle in which these documents arose with the 
pre-Pauline Church. He deals here with such topics as the Spirit, the Church, 
and the place assigned to Jesus (the True Teacher). Other articles on the 
scrolls are by N. Wieder and M. H. Gottstein. In the Irish Theological 
Quarterly for October William J. Philbin warmly defends the Church’s 
definition of faith. Maurice S. Friedman writes on “‘ Martin Buber and 
Christian Thought ” in Review of Religion for November, tracing the agree- 
ment and difference between the Jewish philosopher and some of those 
whom he has influenced most. Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 1953—1V 
contains an article by Pierre Bonnard on the Sermon on the Mount. He 
touches briefly on various interpretations of it and adds his own suggestions. 
In Irénikon 4e Trimestre D. O. Rousseau brings out one main difference 
between the theologies of East and West in his study of “ Incarnation et 
Anthropologie en Orient et en Occident.” A. H. M. Jones contributes an 
interesting note on “ Military Chaplains in the Roman Army” to the 
Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4. In Religion och Kultur for 
December G. Brandell writes on Swedish philosophy of religion. One of 
the longer articles in the Journal of Theological Studies for October is by L. 
Bouyer and deals with the word “ gnosis ” in the earliest Christian writings 
after the New Testament. Educationalists may be interested in the article 
by Alfred S. Schenkman in The Vishvabharati Quarterly Summer number on 
“The Universities of India.” J. Heywood Thomas writes on “ Kierke- 
gaard and Existentialism ” in The Scottish Journal of Theology for December. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 








REVIEWS 


Christianity and the New Situation. By E. G. Lee. London: Allen 
and Unwin. Pp. 157. 12s. 6d. 
Reviewed by E. W. Martin (Beaworthy) 


In one of his later books the Russian thinker, Berdyaev, referred to the 
new situation of man in a catastrophic world, and suggested that there 
should be a turning towards the “‘ spiritual depths of Christianity.” In this 
serious analysis of the dilemma of Western man, the Rev. E. G. Lee is 
searching for that essence which can transform historic fact. This essence 
is itself a creative force, and all the accompanying religious symbols are 
expressive of this underlying and meaningful essence. 

Even primitive man could not exist without faith. He was in touch with 
mystery and was aware of it, so that his spirit was troubled and his feet set 
in the way toward spiritual exploration and redemption. ‘ One of the 
most difficult tensions in religion,” says this writer, “is found at the point 
where symbol and reality meet.” God is not contained in the symbols by 
which he is apprehended. Heaven and Hell and Satan do not mean to us 
§uite what they meant to Victorians. Some minds will pass from the custo- 
marty symbol to direct religious experience, to the creation of something 
new. But symbols are resistant to change, they can become useless and lead 
us into a confusion of end with means. 

Reality, essence, is beyond culture and historic fact. It is both the ground 
of illumination and the illumination itself, whereas symbolic representation 
is simply a way in which a culture communicates its ideas about ultimate 
reality. The soul of man in its individual quest must transmute symbol into 
meaning, so that the truth of the crucifix or the sacrament can have reality 
for that wide division of society which is secular and non-Christian. 

If the symbol fails to strike the right note it is a dead image of a living 
truth, and tension is only eased when the distinction between reality and sym- 
bolis insisted upon and faced fearlessly. The philosopher Spinoza, for instance, 
did not see in the risen Christ a symbol of bodily resurrection but of spiritual 
re-birth. Our age, with its fear and freedoms, needs its own symbolism. 

Western man faces a dilemma that the despair of existentialists has not 
resolved. Somehow after the first world war Christian values were crushed 
and broken, and they seemed to belong to a system that had “‘ lost its inner 
living power over men’s minds.” Man now is more free from disease than 
ever before, he is not so oppressed by the dead hand of custom, and yet 
he is conscious of a growing social impotence set alongside exceptional 
opportunity. The Christian conception of man is made within the Christian 
scheme of things, and the new situation suggests that this scheme is, as 
E. G. Lee says, “‘ no longer convincing for masses of people in what used 
to be called Christendom.” 

It is the inner vision of man in contact with reality that remains the founda- 
tion of true creativeness, and this book makes its appeal to the mind and 
conscience of the person. Touching on the nature of God and the function 
of man; on culture and reality and freedom, its value is in its complete 
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integrity. All who would be inclined to bear the yoke of Christian witness 
will be conscious that in these pages a mind attuned alike to the glory of the 
past and the demands of the present has set out to tread that path which may 
lead on to a recovery of faith, to a closing of the gap between the Christian 
and non-Christian societies. This can be done only through the dedication 
and selfless integrity of those who believe. 


A History 4 the Church in England. By J.R.H. Moorman. London: 
A. and C. Black. Pp. xx+ 460. 25s. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Great Lever) 


ATTENTION should, perhaps, be directed to two things before any com- 
ment is made about the book itself. First, the terms of the title and 
secondly, the fact that the book covers in less than five hundred pages 
seventeen hundred years of history that is both controversial and, in many 
respects, still under discussion. Dr Moorman was singularly wise in his 
choice of the title A History of the Church in England because it indicates the 
standpoint from which his history is written. Those who wish to give a 
wider connotation to the word “ Church” than that commonly given by 
scholars belonging to the Anglican Communion may feel that there is a 
certain limitation here which militates against their full acceptance of this 
exceediigly able work. This limitation becomes apparent (in which hi» 
torical work does it not make an appearance?) when dealing with the 
Reformation and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Those who begin at the beginning, and this does not include everybody, 
will find the period from the late second century to the coming of the Nor- 
mans as neat a piece of compression as any historian could desire. Here is 
a stretch of history, not so dark as many suppose, in which Dr Moorman 
traces the growth of the Church in England from the time when Tertullian 
was able (A.D. 208) to refer to Christians in Britain, through the recent 
archeological discoveries at Lullingstone to the coming of the Normans. 
Those who are familiar with (and grateful for) Dr Moorman’s medieval 
studies will turn to these chapters with particular interest. Here there is 
that happy and easy blend of scholarship, humour and recondite information 
which mingles art, architecture, history and doctrine in a way such as few 
historians are able to achieve. The excellence of these chapters in one way 
militates against full success in other parts of the book. One gets the 
impression that the author is not en rapport with the eighteenth century and 
the age of Wesley. On the other hand he succeeds in putting the history of 
the Oxford movement in a wider intellectual context than do the merely 
partisan historians. It is something of a joy to find Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, described as a tornado, one who had “ an ungovernable passion 
for business.” It is interesting to see how the Established Church made 
up in the nineteenth century for its lack of imagination and enterprise in 
the earlier years of the Industrial Revolution. C. K. F. Brown’s recent 
A History of the English Clergy 1800-1900 gives a grim picture of the earlier 
years. The chapter on the religion of the mid-Victorians should be read 
alongside Dr Elliot-Binns’s Religion in the Victorian Era, the two make an 
interesting foil—Moorman and Elliot-Binns. The last two chapters are 
about “‘ us and our affairs ” and here Dr Moorman has been at pains to be 
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faithful to the historical record, being well aware that it is no use for any 
historian to pretend to be impartial about a period so close to us that it 
lacks all perspective and is, moreover, the most heavily documented century 
in human history. Impartiality cannot and should not be expected when we 
come to deal with the history of religion in this country during these last 
fifty years; what is required is the ability which Dr Moorman has to seize 
upon not only the more familiar but some of the less obvious assumptions 
and movements of which the spectacular and the sensational are the more 
arresting features. 

The arrangement of the book is admirable, the Contents pages, Index 
and the Bibliographies provided at the end of each chapter are models of 
what these things should be, for they give the serious reader the means 
of turning a one-volume history into a much longer study. Teacher and 
student alike will come to regard this book as a standard work for many 
years, and the general reader, with his tendency to dip where he will, may 
wonder why church history has not been written like this before. The 
book possesses just those qualities which made Trevelyan’s English Social 
History such an outstanding success, the ability to demonstrate the relevance 
of factors which we had formerly supposed to be of no account. 


The Principal Upanisads. Ed. by S. Radhakrishnan. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1953. Pp. 958. sos. 
The Religion of the Hindus. Ed. by Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: 
The Ronald Press. Pp. xi + 434. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


In studying both these books one must keep in mind some general questions. 
Is the India of to-day a synthesis of traditional Indian and traditional Western 
civilizations? And further: from such a synthesis of two differently based 
civilizations can there result a combination useful for both? True, Rad- 
hakrishnan in his present book is concerned mostly, as the title suggests, 
with the Upanisads of the pre-Christian era. He is the distinguished expo- 
nent of the modern State of India; moreover he is one of the outstanding 
representatives of the scholarly synthesis between East and West. Thus 
he makes use of this double training in his interpretation of the Upanisads. 

In his notes to the Upanisads he introduces parallels to the texts con- 
cerned by quotations from Greek literature (pre-Socratics, Plato and later 
Greek scholars, e.g. Porphyry), from the New Testament and medieval 
Western mysticism (e.g. Eckhart) and, in addition, from Islamic texts. 
The reviewer admittedly belongs to the non-Analogists and is thus some- 
times reluctant to accept all these comparisons as useful means to under- 
standing the texts under consideration. This leads to another question of 
methodical significance: is the time already mature for such a scholarly 
synthesis of two independent civilizations, or would it be more advisable 
still to interpret each of these world-literatures in its own light in order not 
to efface its specific and deeply rooted special characteristics which are not 
yet sufficiently clarified? It is a general trend of thought to identify Eastern 
and Western mysticism in their fundamentals. However, even mysticism, 
though it everywhere tries to transcend the single given facts and empirical 
differences, is still bound to the characteristic basis of its original culture, 
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In India, which is essentially a-personal and ever reluctant to accept per- 
sonality as the supreme ideal, mysticism, too, keeps to the general a-personal 
bent of mind, whilst the basically personal tendency of the West is mirrored 
also in its mysticism. Here, in the West, mysticism aims at de-individuali- 
sation, and is not, from its start supra-personal. 

The second book under review, The Religion of the Hindus, propagates yet 
another kind of synthesis. Though this book deals with a wider range of 
Hindu texts than with the Upanisads alone, paradoxically it is concerned 
with a more limited kind of synthesis—is this an asset or a drawback ? 
Leading representatives of modern Hindu religion have here compiled a 
survey of traditional Hindu religious thought with special emphasis on the 
texts, iconographies and religious practices which are still valid for the 
devout Hindus of to-day—here we find a synthesis only of traditional and 
modern Hinduism. Occasionally an apologetic attitude is evident (e.g. in 
the treatment of the caste-system and its former—or still present p—use- 
fulness for the Hindu community). In general, the collaborators in their 
introductory essays and in the second part, the translation and paraphrases 
of the main Hindu texts quoted, represent their studies in an impartial 
descriptive manner. Here the modern interpretation lies in the choice of 
those texts which through the centuries kept their interest and proved their 
validity by continuous survival. As such the short annotations to the 
translations of Vedic, Upanisadic, epic and Puranic literature are enlivened 
with practical hints for their recent use in political and religious ceremonies. 
Here an inner synthesis is attempted between traditional and modern India. 
Here is apparent an uninterrupted connection of tradition and practical life 
of India’s past and present. Only indirectly and implicitly is Western 
thought introduced in so far as its imported ideas became truly part of Indian 
culture and could be absorbed into it. 

As the title of this second book suggests, only the religious foundations 
are investigated. Also Indian philosophies, e.g. the philosophical systems 
of traditional Indian logic and physics (Nyaya and Varsesika), are studied 
here and interpreted from the standpoint of their religious implications. 
Logic and physics are here rightly viewed from their transcendental and 
religious postulate of general Salvation, nihsreyasa. The problems of religion 
all over the world hinge on the interrelation of the three main factors: Man, 
God and Nature. The central pillar around which the whole construction 
of thought is arranged is in India that of Nature; Man and even God carry 
here minor weight. Ethics and morals are viewed here as subsidiary means 
which are necessarily included in the empirical and metaphysical concepts. 

Significant is the authors’ attempt to trace even in the a-theistic and supra- 
theistic expressions of Hindu religiosity the cardinal problem of Theism. 
The Supreme Being, the “‘ It,” the Brahman, is as such interpreted as a kind 
of “‘ God,” or better as a final Principle, which transcends the limitation of 
personality, but keeps to the presupposition of a primordial and final all- 
embracing and all-powerful universal entity. Taken in this widest sense 
of “ Theism,” including the supra-Theism of the “It,” one is entitled to 
speak of Hindu “‘ Theism ” without hereby effacing the Hindu characteristic 
of the supreme Neuter and without wrongly supplanting the “It” in the 
texts with a ‘‘ He ”—for the sake of Western understanding. In this manner 
the theistic sects of India are not over-emphasized and are shown in their 
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relative position of importance within the common religious texture of 
India’s thought. India’s religion, Hinduism, is a complex of religions, a 
truly ‘ universal religion,” as one of the collaborators rightly terms it. 
Hinduism is a practical and practicable religion in so far as it gives room to 
all tendencies of individual choice. The ésta-devata, the chosen deity, thus 
widens to an ista, favourite, aspect of all and every Hindu religious form: 
it equally underlies animistic, ritual, devotional or supra-devotional, supra- 
personal realization of the Divine. According to the individual need and 
capacity of religious man a more concrete or a more abstract ideal of the 
Supreme is proffered. Here a synthesis is accepted wide enough to cater 
for all levels of understanding without any enforced limitation and adaptation. 
Modern tendencies, like nationalistic and political endeavours, find hereby 
their place within Hinduism’s typically elastic framework. Each ideal 
which transcends the individual and egoistic outlook is a religious aim and 
end in itself, while binding the individual to something higher and wider 
than his limited Ego (cf. Schleiermacher’s definition of religion in the sense 
of re-ligare to a higher power). 

Radhakrishnan’s Upanisads, though more limited in the title of the work 
and in the choice of texts, is more ambitious and goes further in synthesis. 
He pronounces the dogma of equality and parallel thinking of West and 
East alike. He does not widen, as the collaborators of the second book do, 
the term “‘ Hinduism ” to an inclusion of all possible divergencies in thought, 
but he stresses the actual similarity in the details of thinking of East and 
West. Single sayings in the two different worlds may be used to illustrate 
one another: this claim he consistently applies. 

Even if some experts on Indian or on Western philosophy may not agree 
with this methodical presupposition, they have to respect and to admire 
the incredible amount of sound scholarly work accumulated here. His 
book contains: a transcription of the Sanskrit texts treated, their translation 
into English, besides interpretations of these texts provided by the author 
himself; furthermore translations of the classical commentaries (rightly with 
preference for Sankara’s Advaita, but also using other Vedantic sects) and in 
addition, apparently similar Western thoughts. He supplies, besides, an 
introduction of 145 pages; ‘the whole book thus runs to 958 pages and is 
truly impressive in its volume and width of learning. It provides a useful 
reference-book for the Sanskrit scholar who thus can quickly and easily 
test and refresh his knowledge of the texts and their native commentaries. 
In addition, and more so, it is a valuable gift for the wide circle of interested, 
though not initiated, students. The Upanisads are here rightly taken as the 
centre-piece of all Indian philosophy. One who understands the Upanisads 
has grasped the.quintessence of all Indian philosophy and ways of life. All later 
systems are but further deductions from this inexhaustible creative source. 


The Living Flame: being a study of the Gift of the Spirit in the New 
Testament. By Maurice Barnett. London: Epworth. Pp. xvi + 
152. 155. 


Reviewed by H. G. Meecham (Rhos-on-Sea) 


Tuts book is the author’s first major essay in authorship, and as such it is 
to be commended for both achievement and promise. As Professor T. W. 
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Manson points out in a Foreword, it is the fruit of careful research on the 
one hand and on the other of practical experience in the working life of the 
Church. After a useful “ Abstract of the Study ” and an Introduction the 
book falls into three main divisions. The first provides a brief but compe- 
tent account of abnormal and supernormal phenomena (dream, trance, 
frenzy, glossolalia) in the Biblical record of religious life. Here the dis- 
tinctive aim of the study appears: it is to investigate the relation between 
the Spirit and the manifestation of obviously extraordinary elements in 
spiritual life. The section on the place of Prophecy in both Testaments leads 
up to a note on “‘ Jesus the Prophet.” Evidence is submitted to show that 
Jesus had the prophetic gift of clairvoyance. But he is pre-eminently ‘“‘ The 
Prophet ” (John vii. 40), in that the subject .of his prophecy centres in his 
Person. It “‘ was always and exclusively Jesus Himself.” 

Section Two discusses the contemporary explanation of such super- 
natural phenomena. The psychology of the Hebrew mind is outlined to 
show how belief in spirits facilitated the recognition of the one dominant 
Spirit. There follows a valuable chapter on “‘ The Experience of the Spirit ” 
as reflected in the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament. 
The author makes the important point that in the early Christian experience 
of the Spirit’s power the ethical element was integral, despite “‘ naive popular 
conceptiens about Spirit possession.” In a note on the Spirit as agent and 
endowment the author’s confidence that the presence or absence of the 
Greek article in reference to the Spirit “‘ suggests a definite principle of 
distinction ” will not be shared by all. Consider, for example, 1 Peter i. 12. 
The use of the article in Greek is notoriously elusive and calls for caution 
in drawing exegetical conclusions. Section Two closes with a discussion of 
demon-possession in relation to the activities of the Spirit. 

In the final division the author considers the significance of these striking 
phenomena for the problems of the New Testament and the Early Church. 
A thorough discussion of glossolalia at Pentecost and at Corinth reaches 
the conclusion that the “‘ tongues ” at Pentecost were not foreign languages. 
The question remains, however, why the author of Acts apparently believed 
that they were. Was this due merely to confusion in reporting events? 
It is claimed that at both Pentecost and Corinth glossolalia was fundamen- 
tally the same. The roots of this ‘‘ ecstatic and almost hysterical utterance ” 
lie in the old experience of prophetic consciousness. Chapter Ten gives a 
clear account of Montanism, and the final section sketches some modern 
religious analogies to ‘‘ the invasion of the Spirit.” 

The author disavows any claim to originality of treatment. But the 
various data are carefully assembled and considered, and throughout these 
pages there is evidence of wide and up-to-date reading and power of critical 
discernment. A Bibliography and three Indexes add to the usefulness of 
the book. 

Some minor blemishes may be mentioned. Respecting angelic speech 
(p. 28) the references might have included 1 Corinthians xiii. 1; 2 Corin- 
thians xii. 4. On pp. 54 and 71 citations are made without corresponding 
documentation. On p. 128, n. 44, the reference should be Didache 11, and 
Sib. (p. 19, n. 25) should read Sib. Or. The spelling of W. T. Davison’s name 
should be corrected (pp. 97, 141, 149). Note 9 on p. 72 is misleading. The word 
used for a pythonical spirit in Acts xvi. 16 does not occur in the Septuagint. 
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New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes. By N. Kemp Smith. 
London: Macmillan, 1952. Pp. xli-+ 369. 255. 
Descartes : Philosophical Writings. By N. Kemp Smith. London: 
Macmillan, 1952. Pp. vii -+ 317. 258. 

Reviewed by L. J. Beck (Merton College, Oxford) 


Ir is fifty years since Professor Kemp Smith published his Studies in the 
Cartesian Philosophy, which he now describes as “‘ a prentice-work.” This 
self-derogatory description should be qualified, since this early work was 
outstandingly in advance of its contemporaries and showed an appreciation 
and knowledge of Descartes’ text which was rare. The Adam’and Tannery 
edition was not completed until 1910; the correspondence edited by Roth 
was not to appear until 1924. In the five intervening decades Professor 
Kemp Smith has given us learned and detailed works on Kant and Hume. 
Now he returns to Descartes with “a completely new book” which 
expressly takes account of the large number of valuable publications which 
have appeared, mainly in French, during the past years. There are a few 
rather striking omissions from the bibliography of works used or quoted: 
Cohen, Les Ecrivains Frangais en Hollande (1925), Mouy, Le Développement de 
la Physique Cartésienne (1934) and Sirven, Les Années d’ Apprentissage de 
Descartes (1928), to mention but three, all contain information, not available 
elsewhere, which is relevant to Professor Kemp Smith’s discussion of the 
life, physics and method of Descartes. The brilliant but controversial work 
of Alquié has been read and the final chapter shows some implicit sympathy 
with the strictly evolutionary interpretation of Descartes’ thought. But 
no mention is made of the two works of Professor G. Lewis which offer 
equally solid evidence in an opposite sense. 

It is difficult to express a balanced opinion on these New Studies. I must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment, due perhaps to hopes based on the 
value of the “‘ prentice-work.”” The author covers the whole field of Des- 
cartes’ thought, method, physics and metaphysics, excluding his moral 
philosophy. ‘The canvas is wide and the strokes must, of necessity, be 
broad. The sub-title of the volume, ‘‘ Descartes as Pioneer,”’ does not in 
fact help to limit the field since, despite his real debts to his predecessors, 
the original work of Descartes covers all his major interests. The result 
is that the author is forced to restrict his discussion within limits which give 
the whole work a superficiality, undeserving of the author and the powers 
of analysis shown in chapters such as Chapter IV on the Traité de /a Lumiere. 
The day has perhaps gone when it is possible to compress in one volume the 
work of men whose studies ranged over the whole science and philosophy 
of their time. And as Professor Kemp Smith is aware, much work has still 
to be done on Descartes before it is possible to summarize generally 
accepted views. An uninformed student who read the book as an authori- 
tative exposition of Descartes’ doctrine would hardly realize that Professor 
Kemp Smith’s account of the relation of Cartesian physics and metaphysics 
(summarized on p. 164) is far from generally accepted by all scholars. This 
major point of interpretation can hardly be discussed in a short review, but 
the opposite point of view is not given adequate treatment by an author 
who elsewhere shows admirable powers of concise exposition. Again, if 
Descartes “‘ deliberately abstained from all metaphysical speculation ” 
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(p. 336) during the years 1619-28, the small “treatise” of 1629 must 
represent some previous reflection. The letter to Mersenne, November 13, 
1639, speaks of “‘ cing ou six feuilles d’impression,” and not “‘ feuillets ” as 
Alquié would have us believe, and clearly Descartes had done a good deal 
of thinking during the years previous to the Discours. But ungracious dis- 
satisfaction with the summary treatment of highly complicated problems of 
scholarship must not be allowed to detract from the clear argumentation 
and vigorous criticism which is a welcome change from the many unin- 
formed myths accredited to Descartes. 

Descartes: Philosophical Writings offers a new translation of the Regula, 
the Discours, the theory of vision as expounded in the Diop/ric, the Meditations, 
the Passions of the Soul (selections), an extract from the Recherche de la Vérité, 
certain important letters on the mind-body problem and the Rep/ies to the 
Sixth Objections. Compared with the earlier translations by Veitch and by 
Haldane-Ross, the new translation reads more fluently and the aim of greater 
precision in the use of technical terms has been admirably achieved. It is to 
be regretted that it will be still impossible to dispense with Haldane-Ross, 
since the Objections and Replies, pace Professor Kemp Smith, are essential 
for the full understanding of the Meditations. Incidentally, the Second and 
Sixth Objections were not “collected” by Mersenne (cf. New Studies, 
p. 26, n. 1) but written by him, unknown to Descartes himself (cf. Mer- 
senne’s letter of 1642, quoted AT. III, 602). 


Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science, 1100-1700. 
By A. C. Crombie. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 370. 


355. 
Reviewed by Sir F. Maurice Powicke (Oxford) 


THIS courageous book begins with the conceptions of natural science 
reached by scholars in the twelfth century and ends with Newton’s theory 
of experimental science. The link between the centuries is provided by 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who, though he died as late as 1253, 
was intellectually a product of the twelfth century. Grosseteste, says Mr 
Crombie, “‘ made the first thorough analysis of the inductive and experimental 
procedures of practical science” (p. 35). He united “the two twelfth- 
century traditions of technology and logic,” and “ tried to show the prin- 
ciples according to which the world of experience could be experimentally 
investigated and rationally explained ” (p. 43). His originality, shown by a 
fresh approach to the study of Aristotle and Arabic writers, lay in his search 
for methods appropriate to “ physics,” and his exposition of principles of 
mathematical and philosophic origin which would help to explain problems 
of physics, especially optical problems. The principle of the uniformity 
of nature was a self-evident assumption familiar to Grosseteste. The 
“* mathematical way ” of Newton, five hundred years later, with his careful 
distinction between description and ontological theories about the essence 
of matter (whether Aristotelian or Cartesian), was, as his work on Optics 
shows, the double procedure of discovery by analysis and composition 
worked out by Grosseteste and his successors in the thirteenth century 


(cf. p. 317). 
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I have described this as a courageous book because Mr Crombie has 
pertinaciously insisted on the continuous influence of medizval scientific 
thought between the thirteenth century and the seventeenth. He has not 
allowed himself to be distracted by all the discussions about the influence of 
humanism or the Reformation or technological artistry or commercialism 
upon the developments of scientific inquiry. He sees a continuity in the 
study of the rainbow, of colour and of light, from Grosseteste, through 
Witelo and Theodoric of Freiburg in the thirteenth century, to Newton, 
and he concentrates on this fact. As his numerous references, his analogies 
and long bibliography show, he is well aware of the vast range of the 
modern investigations in scientific history. In his view Grosseteste was a 
highly significant figure in a busy movement of thought which, if carefully 
examined, is seen to do honour to the medieval schools and give a better 
sense of proportion to the history of later discovery. He gives close on 
250 pages to the experimental method of Grosseteste and his medixval 
successors, and 6o to later developments. His book is carefully planned, 
but not so orderly in treatment as it might be. I find it very hard, if not 
impossible, to follow any detailed discussion of this kind, and I fancy that 
its discursiveness may be an obstacle to scientists who feel less at home in 
minute historical inquiries. They should remember that this is a pioneering 
study whose significance can only be truly appreciated in the light of the 
work to which it opens the way. 

In conclusion I should like to refer readers, who may have felt bewildered 
by the recent literature, to a long paper contributed by Professor John U. Nef 
to Essays in Honour of Conyers Read (1953), pp. 200-269, published by the 
University of Chicago Press and to be, procured from the Cambridge 
University Press in this country. The paper is entitled ‘“‘ The Genesis of 
Industrialism and of Modern Science (1560-1640).” And I should like 
also to refer those who are inclined, or think that they ought to be inclined, 
to suppose that the ‘‘ humanists ” had an important part in the scientific 
movement of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to some observations 
by Mr Marshall Clagett in the course of a review of Dr George Sarton’s 
enormous Introduction to the History of Science, Volume III (1948). This 
review is in the American periodical Speculum for April 1950 (Vol. X XV, 
pp. 296-301), published by the Mediaeval Academy of America. 


The Making of the Middle Ages. By R. W. Southern, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1953. Pp. 280. 25s. 


Reviewed by Sir F. Maurice Powicke (Oxford) 


IN the year 972 a young scholar named Gerbert, “‘ having absorbed the 
scientific learning of Italy and the Spanish March, felt himself called to the 
study of logic and moved from Rome to Rheims with that purpose.”’ He 
later became Pope Sylvester II. In the year 1204 the Greek Empire of 
Constantinople was conquered, in the course of a confused adventure, by 
a crusading host. The event was hailed by another famous Pope, Innocent 
III, as a merciful act of God, but its significance is due not so much to 
what it achieved as to what it reveals to the student of history. Mr Southern 
has taken these dates as convenient points of departure and arrival in his 
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own journeys of inquiry. What “ made” the change in Western Europe 
during the two centuries which separate these two dates from each other? 
And he concludes that what made the change made the medieval world, 
the world as we find it in the thirteenth century. The main fabric had been 
raised in the days of St Augustine and St Gregory the Great, of Frankish 
kings, of St Benedict and the great Cluniac leaders; but the elaboration 
of the building and its application to the needs of life were due to the 
direction and influence of rulers and saints and scholars in the days of Pope 
Gregory VII, of William the Conqueror and Lanfranc, of St Anselm and 
St Bernard. The process can be described as a movement from epic to 
romance, but in a metaphorical even more than a literal sense; and the 
common factor in manifold change is the love of logic, for this disciplined 
the individual as he emerged from his communal background. In all sorts 
of ways the intellectual adventure of Gerbert leads us to the adventures of 
the times of Chrétien of Troyes, when the imagery of movement ‘‘ became 
a popular expression of a spiritual quest ” (cf. pp. 221-2). 

Put in this way, the argument of Mr Southern’s sensitive and penetrating 
study might be dismissed impatiently as another solemn and pretentious 
attempt to explain the chaotic vigour of medizval life in abstrac: terms. 
What'on earth has /ogic, the logic of Aristotle as explained by Boethius, to 
do with castles, crusades, monks and knights? Well, the answer to that 
question is “‘ Read and see.” After reading the book three times and finding 
new food for reflection every time, I have decided that no attempt to sum- 
marize it could do it justice. Mr Southern is a fine scholar, as much at his 
ease in the criticism of the manuscripts of a legal text or chronicle or of a 
collection of letters or charters as he is in the exposition of his favourite 
St Anselm. His imagination responds most happily to the concrete, 
whether in material things, institutions or dialectic. He is never vague or 
woolly. His generalizations may provoke doubt or expostulation, but they 
never create bewilderment. He is more concerned to share a discovery 
with his reader than to label it for inclusion in an orderly museum, or to 
brood over it in ecstasy. There is no sentimentality in this book but there 
is a fearless realization that fundamental changes of attitude, shifts of empha- 
sis, can and should be explained, as far as may be, from within and not only 
as “‘ matters of external relations between men and groups of men.” The 
insights of the few men “ of a capacity to draw insight from the scattered 
experience of their age ” become themselves part of the material of history. 
Mr Southern would never agree that the age of St Anselm and St Bernard 
could be understood and appreciated without any reference to their “‘ power 
to give varied expression to the perceptions and aspirations which they 
shared with their contemporaries ”; his sense of historical reality is much 
too fine and accurate to permit this. And so he can make his readers see the 
historical significance of Anselm’s Cur Deus homo and Bernard’s treatise on 
St Benedict’s twelve steps of humility, just as he can reveal social changes 
by a contrast between the Song of Roland and the romances of Chrétien of 
Troyes. The map of Anjou in the time of Fulk Nerra (p. 84) has been 
compiled to explain the “ new political order ” which could develop in the 
society of the Song of Roland. The illustrations of the Crucifixion (frontis- 
piece and pp. 237-41) show the contrast between the death on the Cross 
as the triumph of the young hero that was God Almighty (as described in 
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the Dream of the Rood, (cf. R. H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons 
(1935), i, 364) and the mood of compassionate tenderness which supervened 
in the artistic treatment of the death of Christ as the religious and the 
romantic quests found expression. 

The history of the Counts of Anjou is chosen as an example of the “ growth 
of government ” (pp. 80-98). These pages give a clear idea of Mr Southern’s 
approach to the study of the Middle Ages; and of his versatility as he 
passes from one theme to another. He sees things in the round and asks the 
right questions. It would be impossible to say, as he lingers over one 
significant text after another, whether his insight led him to the texts which 
he chooses or they awoke his sensitive perception; the treatment is so 
equable, the imaginative effort so steadily convincing. I am inclined to 
think that the strength of this book is due to Mr Southern’s firm and clear 
understanding of the conditions under which changes of emphasis emerged 
—the ways of life in a rural society, the reliance on the saints, “‘ great power- 
houses in the fight against evil ” (p. 137), and perhaps material evil most of 
all, the unshakeable endurance of the Benedictine monasteries—of all the 
conditions which tended, in low life, in high life, in the life of the schools, 
to maintain the connection between thought and feeling. Geography and 
tradition gave the sense of safety while logic and discovery revealed a world 
of order and broke down barriers. ‘‘ The higher orie rose towards liberty, 
the more the area of action was covered by law, the less it was subject to 
will. . . . High and low alike sought liberty by insisting on enlarging the 
number of rules under which they lived ” (p. 108). 


Gentile Reactions to Jewish Ideals. By Jacob S. Raisin. New York: The 
Philosophical Library. Pp. xxiii + 876. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Emile Marmorstein (London) 


Tus book is a formidable work to read, let alone to review, not only 
because of its size but also because it touches on so many different subjects. 
It consists of a detailed but readable account of relations between Jews and 
Gentiles throughout the ages. The main points which the author wished to 
stress were the universalist outlook and achievements of Judaism as a mission- 
ary faith, the influence exercised by Judaism on the development of non-Jew- 
ish religious trends, the readiness of Judaism to absorb religious ideas from 
her environment and the fact that even in the darkest periods of persecution 
there were Gentiles who sought and found an outlet for their spiritual aspira- 
tions within the community of Israel. However, in spite of the tone of preach- 
ing and propaganda which pervades the book and inclines one to approach its 
contents with suspicion, no attempt has been made to play down facts which 
militate against the emotional prejudices of the author. On the contrary, 
Judaism is portrayed as having particularist as well as universalist aspects. 
It was the author’s view that the latter predominate, but he did not try to 
conceal the former or to dismiss them as unimportant, although he regarded 
some of the more violent generalizations formulated by some of the sages 
about Gentiles as expressions of despair in moments of anguish. 

This book, which represents the results of a lifetime of study, contains a 
vast arnount of useful material the sources of which are made available in 
over forty pages of annotations; but it is a rambling book and one cannot 
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help feeling that, if the author had been spared, he would have reduced its 
volume considerably. The editor has done his work well, but natural 
feelings of piety and friendship have prevented him from avoiding repeti- 
tions. The chapter on Islam in particular contains a number of over- 
simplifications and inaccuracies, and there are naturally debatable arguments 
and interpretations of texts throughout the work, but the whole effect is 
stimulating. The author’s range of interests is impressive. Apart from his 
concern with Judaism’s delivery of her daughter-faiths and their subsequent 
relations with one another, he has collected a substantial amount of informa- 
tion about the British-Israel Movement, Russian Sabbatarianism, a variety 
of Christian sects, as well as about such an exotic development of Judaism 
as the heterodox self-converted community of negro Jews in the United 
States. In brief, he has put into words the conversation, often conducted 
subconsciously, which has been carried on continuously between Judaism 
and the faiths with which she came into contact. This conversation has 
often been temporarily interrupted by violence, from which Jews have 
suffered a great deal; but there were also fairly lengthy periods of calm and 
constructive tolerance, and even of friendship and alliance, in the intervals 
between these outbreaks of divine wrath, and it was duriag such periods 
that Judaism spoke to other faiths clearly and attractively and listened to 
their replies. Such periods have tended to become obscured by the impact 
of Jewish sufferings at the hands of Hitler and his followers, with the result 
that the impression that intense persecution was the normal state of Jewish 
life throughout the last two thousand years has gained fairly general 
acceptance. 

Raisin’s work provides a timely corrective of such a distorted view of 
Jewish history as well as an able exposition of Jewish spiritual achievements, 
which would have been as unlikely over two millennia of prolonged torment 
as they would have been impossible during the same period of unmingled 
prosperity and happiness. 


The Gospel before Mark. By Pierson Parker. C.U.P. for University of 
Chicago. Pp.x-+ 266. 495. 
Reviewed by H. G. Wood (Birmingham) 


THOSE who regard Mark as the earliest of our canonical Gospels need not 
suppose Mark to have been the first of the many who tried their hands at 
drawing up a connected narrative of the sayings and doings of Jesus. The 
evangelist may have made use of the work or works of some predecessors. 
Many attempts have been made to identify written sources in Mark’s 
Gospel. Clearly the author was aware of more material than he used, and 
there are many signs of abridgment in his narrative. Recently, Dom Butler 
has put the case for regarding our canonical Matthew as the main source of 
Mark. Some sayings usually attributed to the hypothetical source Q appear 
to be more faithfully recorded in Matthew than in Mark or Luke. If Dom 
Butler could persuade scholars to drop Q, his argument would be more 
convincing. But Q is not so easily dismissed, and there are other difficulties 
in the way of asserting the originality of canonical Matthew. At the same 
time there are Jewish-Christian traits in Matthew which look to be more 
primitive than Mark, whose record favours and belongs to the Gentile 
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mission. If canonical Matthew is not earlier than Mark, may it not con- 
tain the primitive Jewish-Christian Gospel which presumably Mark 
abridged ? 

In The Gospel before Mark, Professor Pierson Parker advances this thesis, 
and maintains it with a wealth of argument that deserves serious con- 
sideration. In support of his thesis, Professor Parker looks first to the 
evidence of language and style. He notes that many characteristic ex- 
pressions are to be found in M—the material peculiar to Matthew—and in 
the material which Mark and Matthew have in common. This in itself 
suggests that the Jewish-Christian Gospel combined Mark’s material with 
M. This proto-Matthew, for such it is, Professor Parker designates as K 
(from Greek progonos koinos—‘‘common ancestor”). The evidence 
from language and style is backed up with evidence from the structure 
and from the content of the Gospels. Mark is evidently aware of material 
he has not used and there are passages in Mark which read like summaries or 
echoes of passages in K, e.g. the brief reference to the Temptation in Mark 
I. 12, 13. Some gaps in Mark’s narrative as well as some confusion in its 
order may be explained if he is abridging a longer document. With regard 
to content, Professor Parker follows Bacon and Loisy in treating Mark’s 
depreciatory references to the Twelve as reflecting Paul’s judgement on the 
*‘ pillar apostles.” ‘In revising whatever in K could be and probably 
was used against Paul, canonical Mark comes down heavily on the side of 
the apostle of the Gentiles.” Mark will then be a revision and abridgment 
of K on the side of the followers of Paul in the Judaistic controversy. The 
concluding parts of The Gospel before Mark set forth the solution of the 
Synoptic problem based on the recognition of K, and reconstruct the text 
of K in the light of Professor Parker’s analysis. Canonical Mark will be 
essentially a revision of K: canonical Matthew, a combination of K and 
Q: canonical Luke, a combination of proto-Luke (Q and L) with Mark. 
It is an attractive solution, and Professor Parker presents a serious case. 

It will not, however, be readily accepted by scholars. It is difficult to 
believe that Mark had before him and abridged K as reconstructed by Pro- 
fessor Parker. Indeed, Mark’s awareness of material he has not used does 
not point to his dependence on a single document. He may have been 
aware of floating oral traditions and of more than one written collection of 
incidents. Mark’s Gospel corresponds with the range of the original 
Apostolic preaching which began with the Mission of John the Baptist, 
and it can hardly be an abridgment of a Gospel which included Matthew’s 
story of the Virgin-birth. Much of the material which Professor Parker 
assigns to K is, with reason, regarded as secondary in character by most 
scholars and is not likely to have figured in the Gospel before Mark. It 
also appears that, in the material common to the first two evangelists, 
Matthew often abridges while Mark has the fuller primitive version. As 
Professor Parker recognizes, “the heightening of the miraculous in Mat- 
thew definitely places his Gospel at a further remove than Mark from the 
original account of these events.” In his reconstruction of K, when he 
comes to the raising of Jairus’ daughter, Professor Parker follows Mark’s 
vivid narrative closely. He includes the question of Jesus, ‘‘ Who touched my 
garments ?”’, but he omits the disciples’ remonstrance, “‘ You see the crowd 
thronging you and do you ask ‘ Who touched me?’.” It is difficult to 
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suppose that this remonstrance is a deliberate insertion by a virulent Paulinist 
to blacken the reputation of the Twelve. It is clearly a sign of primitivity. 
The heightening of the prestige of the Apostles in Matthew, as in Luke, is 
proof that his Gospel is later than Mark’s. 

It is not possible to accept K as at present reconstructed, as the Gospel 
before Mark. A more cautious reconstruction might carry conviction. 


The Trinity in Contemporary Theology. By Claude Welch. London: 
S.C.M. Press. Pp. 313. 185. 
Reviewed by R. Nicol Cross (G#. Bookham) 


THE author’s purpose is, on the basis of a critical exposition and assessment 
of the many divergent doctrines of the Trinity in recent theology (i.e. from 
about 1914), to arrive at a fresh determination of the provenance, content 
and validity of this central and differential doctrine of the Christian faith. 
It is an enterprise very difficult in view of the subtle and elusive distinc- 
tions involved and formidable because of the proliferation of deviations 
which its vexed history presents. A notoriously high-brow business this 
of incubating a revised edition of the Trinity from brooding over the partly 
addled eggs collected from past parturitions. But Dr Welch has discharged 
his undertaking admirably, with exhaustive research, painstaking care and 
the requisite meticulousness. Incidentally, it will make an excellent text- 
book for students who seek an adequate and reliable compendium of the 
best that has been thought and written on the subject in the period by 
those who have steered along the main stream, and been sucked into the 
treacherous whirlpools, of the Perennial Theology. The task, moreover, 
could not but entail some discussion as to the exact views of the standard 
authorities—Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. The bibliography of 
works cited runs into over five pages and contains names one hardly expects 
nowadays to be noticed by our theologians, e.g. F. H. Bradley, T. H. Green, 
Archbishop D’Arcy, and Professor James Orr of the old U. P. Kirk of 
Scotland; though Ellis McTaggart and John Caird are not mentioned. 
Altogether the kaleidoscopic picture of the ups and downs and ins and outs 
of the trinitarian dogma with its tormenting technicalities is done with fully 
informed and highly skilled art and artifice. The author’s method entails, 
not necessarily vain, repetitions and the structure is compactly built together. 
The first introductory chapter gives the nineteenth century background 
with outlines more or less brief of the doctrines of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, 
Hegel and his followers, the Unitarian and Liberal and the conservative 
schools, followed by new trends in Britain and America. The author then 
proceeds to his main task, setting forth and examining the various types of 
trinitarian doctrine as expounded in the writings of their chief representa- 
tives, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant—Monarchianism, modalism, 
Sabellianism, subordinationism, the social theory, all of which he rejects. 
Barth’s form of the doctrine, developed with much sophistication from the 
applications of the term “ Lord” in the N.T., is the one most fully detailed 
and closely adhered to in his own reconstruction of the Trinity in Pt. IV. 
As a result of his wide survey he finds that, while views in which the 
Trinity as such is regarded as irrelevant or of only secondary importance 
are a “‘ major factor in contemporary theology,” there is within cecumenical 
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Christianity a growing recognition of “the essentially trinitarian character 
of the Christian revelation and experience,” and of God as Triune in his 
very Being and Essence (218, 243). This coincides with his own belief 
that, though the doctrine evolved and its formulation was only arrived at 
after long and, one may add, bitterly controversial cerebration, it is “ an 
immediate implication,” a “ direct consequence,” of Christian revelation 
and experience. . . . For Christian faith it is an absolute, ... a first 
principle of thought” (242), not derived from philosophy but from a 
Revelation which is essentially self-validating (250). 

On the matter of the three-foldness he found general agreement (219), 
the divergences arise as to the status and nature of the distinctions within 
God. For Dr Welch they are of ultimate metaphysical reality. Tradition- 
ally called ‘‘ Persons,” they are not persons in the modern sense of the word, 
not “centers of consciousness ” or personalities, as in the “‘ societal ” 
theory of Hodgson or Hegelian Idealists; neither merely attributes or 
functions as in the psychological analogy of Rashdall, but as in Barth’s 
interpretation, the Trinity is God in “‘ three modes of being or existence,” 
as Father, Son and Spirit, mutually “ co-inherent ”’ and indivisible, personal 
subsistents in the one integral Personality of God (276, 277, 294). The Son 
** proceeds ” from the Father eternally by generatio, the Spirit from the Father 
and the Son by spiratio—‘‘ filioque”, that subtlety on which the Church split 
in spite of the claims to guidance by the self-same Spirit! 

And at the end Welch like the rest of the theologians, Barth not excepted, 
has to confess that all our ideas and terms can only give imperfect analogies 
and symbols for a Reality which remains hidden, veiled in transcendent 
mystery, beyond any Revelation and all understanding. As Luther bluntly 
put it—‘‘ the more we speculate about them (i.e. doctrines of the Trinity and 
its Persons) the darker and less intelligible do they become ” (19). One 
must wonder what the Preacher of Galilee, incarnate Deity, could have 
made of it all, and whether it could be so vital and essential to a Gospel 
meant for a// mankind, yet founded on a particular Revelation which 
could only be imparted and accepted through the distinctive operation of 
the Holy Spirit, and only vouchsafed to the world when countless genera- 
tions had already passed away. Moreover, the vexed history of the varia- 
tions of the doctrine as understood by Christian theologians and churches 
themselves and so well surveyed by Dr Welch seems to confirm that what 
the New Testament attests is neither so clear nor so consistent through- 
out as such a portentous Divine revelation might be expected to be, and 
should be. Inner experience also is vague and indefinite perceptually, apt 
to be modified by rationalization, and its interpretation readily condi- 
tioned to any prevailing type, more especially when this is imposed by 
ecclesiastical and religious sanctions. 


The Nazarene Gospel Restored. By Robert Graves and Joshua Podro. 
London: Cassel. Pp. xxiv + 1022. 635. 

Reviewed by H. John McLachlan (Be/fas?) 
THE authors’ aim is to recover the hidden “‘ Gospel behind the Gospels,” 


lost (until the publication of their book) through the machinations of 
Gentile Christian editors, infected by Paulinism, who distorted the real 
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facts so as to “‘ collaborate ” politically with Rome and throw the blame for 
the crucifixion of Jesus upon the Jews. Written largely from a Jewish 
point of view, a subordinate aim of the book is to discredit the Apostle 
Paul and to reverse the commonly-accepted Christian view of the Pharisees. 

The theory is that our four canonical Gospels all derive from a single line 
of tradition, orally preserved by the Apostolic Church at Jerusalem—“ the 
Church of the Nazarenes.”” These have undergone severe distortion at the 
hands of Greek Gentile editors in the interests of politics and doctrine. 
To get at the truth, this process must be recognized and countered by 
restoring “‘ suppressed ” passages and removing the contradictions, his- 
torical discrepancies, deliberate changes of words and nomenclature that 
exist. Admittedly, this is a delicate operation, but our authors are undis- 
mayed. They claim, by a close study of the Gospels and kindred writings, 
to be able to uncover the “ editorial ineptitude” of the evangelists, the 
techniques of textual manipulation they employed, and to put back into 
their rightful place passages still surviving in Patristic and apocryphal 
literature. Hence with great courage, if not with equal caution, they give 
us a new “ scissors and paste ” Gospel, composed of Gospel fragments they 
have felt at liberty to cut up and re-assemble, together with much extraneous 
material from the Old Testament and other Jewish and Early Christian 
works. 

Considerable erudition, in particular a wide knowledge of the Rabbinical 
lrterature, has gone into the making of this book, but the misapplication 
of learning in defence of an extremely improbable thesis is unfortunately a 
commonplace of this particular field of studies and Messrs Graves and Podro 
are not above criticism on this score. A great deal of their exegesis is 
forced, and no amount of learning or shrewd guesswork can compensate 
for a careful weighing of evidence and the confession that, where evidence 
is lacking or inadequate, the only honest conclusion is to say, “‘ We do 
not know! ” 

There is nothing new in the contention that the earliest followers of 
Jesus remained closely associated with the Jewish community, indeed, were 
in every respect but one conforming Jews. This truism our authors labour 
at great length. Further, it is known that there was a considerable measure 
of common ground in the teaching of Jesus and that of the Pharisees. But 
such common ground does not prove him a Pharisee. Our authors think 
it does, and are at considerable pains to portray Jesus as an orthodox Jew 
who believed wholeheartedly in, and taught with meticulous care, the 
immutable character of the Mosaic Law. Again, there is little new about 
this. Jewish scholars have always tended to assert that Jesus was a Pharisee. 
But nothing is known of any contact Jesus may have had with any leading 
Pharisaic teacher. ‘‘ Whatever he was, Jesus was most certainly not a 
Pharisee,” writes Dr R. T. Herford, and adds that the real ground of oppo- 
sition between Jesus and the Pharisees lay in his repudiation of the whole 
system of the Halachah or tradition of the Elders. 

Messts Graves and Podro believe that Jesus was an apocalyptic Pharisee, 
“ neither unorthodox nor original,” steeped in the Scriptures, able to quote 
them accurately ad ib., and teaching chiefly by means of midrashim on Old 
Testament texts. Born of one Mary, a Galilean woman of Davidic descent, 
he was ritually adopted by another (Mary Magdalene) into the priestly tribe 
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of Levi, thus fulfilling apocalyptic expectations that the Messiah would be 
a priest-king of the tribe of Levi, yet born of the seed of David. Later he 
was married to a third Mary, sister of Martha and Lazarus, and daughter of 
Simeon the Chaste. The Baptism was, in fact, a Coronation rite, and as the 
designated Messiah-King of Israel, his life and teachings henceforth fol- 
lowed the “ rule of conduct laid down” by the Scriptures. This axiom, 
that Jesus’s words and actions were under the strict control of Old Testa- 
ment precedent, is used by our authors to test the truth, or otherwise, of the 
Gospel narratives. ‘‘ There need be no doubt,” they write, “ that Jesus was 
anointed and crowned King of Israel; but the Gospel editors have done 
their best to conceal this, for political reasons.” To recover what is 
missing in the Gospel account, it is necessary to transcribe portions of the 
Old Testament back into their “‘ proper” place. Zechariah III. 1-10, for 
example, supplies much that is missing in the narrative of the ritual of 
crowning. 

Moreover, Jesus’s authentic teaching may be recovered “ with a fair 
degree of certainty by restoring the O.T. quotations on which they are 
midrashim.” Inthe same way his doctrine of the “‘ Last Things ” conformed 
strictly to the established apocalyptic traditions. In view of the nearness 
of the Kingdom, it was necessary for men to give up living a normal life, 
to observe strict chastity, and avoid all defilement. Only devout Jews who 
kept the Law in the spirit as well as the letter would qualify to enter the 
Kingdom. In the end, as time seemed to be running short, and his people 
were not yet saved, Jesus decided on one last desperate throw: he chose to 
impersonate the “‘ Worthless Shepherd ” of Zechariah XI-XIV. Originally, 
he had preached a discipline of poverty and pacifism, but now he preached 
*‘ false doctrine ” and courted disaster, hoping to be assassinated by his own 
disciples. Only Judas understood this change of front, but he shrank from 
becoming his Master’s ritual slayer. He made a pretence of betraying him, 
never dreaming that the Sanhedrin would hand him over to the Romans. 

In the event, Jesus, after “ plying his disciples with wine,” in order to 
seduce them from their prophetic duty, is taken, tried, and eventually 
crucified by the Romans on a charge of treason. But he did not die on the 
Cross. He was taken down in a coma by friends and went into hiding until 
his wounds had healed. Then, realizing he had acted prematurely in 
announcing the approach of the Kingdom and sacrificing himself, he sought 
refuge in ‘‘the land of Nod,” taking with him his “ Queen,” Mary, and 
becoming, no doubt, the grand original of the Wandering Jew. 

A critical examination of this theory is impossible within the limits of a 
review. Questions of exegesis and evidence arise on practically every page 
of this one thousand-page book. Our authors speak of “a single authentic 
tradition,” of which the four Gospels are a deliberate distortion. But this 
is to beg the question. It would seem, rather, that there were several lines 
of tradition, and, in addition, what Dibelius has called ‘‘ die wilde Ueber- 
lieferung,” viz. many stray fragments, not all of them incorporated in the 
Gospels and some undoubtedly the product of pious reflection. Our 
authors’ predilection for such writings as the Clementine Recognitions, the 
Gospel of Bartholomew, the Talmud, and the works of Epiphanius, whose 
communications regarding the various Jewish sects are to be treated with 
the utmost caution, is worthy of note, as is their credulous acceptance of 
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much extra-canonical testimony, contrasting strangely with their hostile 
handling of the four Gospels and Aets. 

Further, one must ask whether a re-writing of the Gospel that necessitates 
the use of a large part of the New Testament as a mere quarry for texts and 
passages to be transposed at will and supplemented also from the Old 
Testament is really permissible? Can the Rabbinic literature, of 200-400 
years later, be taken font court to illustrate the life and times of Jesus? 

Our authors’ naive acceptance of the actual #xt of the Gospels (not, of 
course, its order) is astonishing, as is their use of the Fourth Gospel as a 
historical source, especially when they have admitted at the outset its 
tendentious character. Such literalism as they display is hardly warranted 
when dealing with writings which are patently the products of faith. They 
do not seem to be aware how full of metaphor, hyperbole, and figurative 
language the Scriptures are. 

Having decided that Jesus was a Pharisee, all hostile references to the 
latter have to be expunged. This entails a very extensive use of the blue 
pencil or the substitution of the word “‘ Sadducee ” for “ Pharisee.” Such 
radical alterations are dictated by their major premiss, but these and all 
claims to know what Jesus could, or could not, have said or done are in- 
validated if that be unacceptable. 

Curiosities of exegesis abound, due very often to an over-subtle imagina- 
tion or a rationalizing tendency reminiscent of late nineteenth century 
commentators. It would be tempting to illusttate at length. Apart alto- 
gether from their general thesis, confidence in our authors’ ability to guide 
us through the maze of N.T. problems is rudely shaken when we find them 
attributing the Epistle to the Hebrews to St Paul! 

There is a great deal of information in this book about Jewish thought and 
custom, but the “‘ Nazarene Gospel ” remains a figment of the imagination 
of a clever historical novelist and a scholarly Jew. 

Mr Stuart Piggott has said of the Druid legend that it is “‘a mixture of 
real fact, misunderstood fact, pure supposition, and a reckless jumping to 
exciting conclusions.” This would appear to be not far wrong as a descrip- 
tion of the book under review. For conjecture is here driven altogether 
beyond permissible bounds. It is a pity that so much learning and ingenuity 
as our authors undoubtedly display could not have been combined with a 
more stringent historical scepticism and a determination to forswear 
forced exegesis. As it is, their book will join the ranks of what they are 
pleased to call, rather superciliously, ‘‘ Curiosities of New Testament 
Criticism.” 
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